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THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL. 
$e veteran TRUMAN SMITH, ex-Senator 
from Connecticut, and now eighty-three 
ears old, but apparently with his natural 
force unabated, has written a letter to Sen- 
tor BRowNLOw, of Tennessee, sympathizing 
with his opposition to the Civil Rights Bill. 
Mr. SMITH is a good representative of a 
turdy New England sagacity, and his opin- 
ns are well worth considering. Moreover, 
like Mr. BrownLow, he is a Republican. 
His argument, indeed, is from the view of 
party policy, and asserts that the bill is an 
attempt to extirpate a prejudice by legisla- 
tion, and must inevitably have the effect of 
sing the schools in the Southern States, 
| of alienating the whole white popula- 
, so that ignorance will be perpetuated, 
colored race and the poor whites will 
tend to relapse into barbarism, and the whole 
mass of the whites will politically unite with 
he Democrats against the Republicans, and 
increase the chances of a return of the Demo- 
ratie party to power in 1876. Should that 
ent occur, Mr. SMITH argues from the fact 
of the election of Mr. Eaton as Democratic 
Senator from Connecticut, and from his 
speech after his election, in which he defined 
his position, what the Democratic policy to- 
ward the colored citizens would doubtless 
ve. The national purpose in regard to them 
is shown in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
amendments, which gave the care of their 
rights and interests as a separate class to 
ihe pvational government by authorizing 
Congress to enforce the articles by suitable 
legislation. Now Mr. Eaton has much to 
say of State rights aud Federal despotism ; 
and the meaning of his remarks, in Mr. 
SMITH'’s opinion, is that under Democratic 
‘ idency the necessary legislation for the 
enforcement of the protection guaranteed by 
the amendments would cease, and while 
chattel slavery could not be restored, the 
Democratic doctrine that the colored race 
have no rights which white men are bound 
tu respect would become the rule, with evil 
Thus the 


results that may be imagined. 
Civil Rights Bill, designed for the proper 
protection of the colored citizens, would 
prove, in Mr. SMirn’s judgment, their ruin. 

In sympathy with his view we have a 
letter from an eminent Republican in the 


State of Georgia, who says: 
“TJ am not aware that history records the fact of 
» races living together happily and prosperously, 
upon terms of perfect equality, for any very long 


If the 


» a law, the public 


Supplementary Civil Rights Bill be- 
common-school system of 
Georgia, as well as of most of the Southern States, will 
be abandoned, in my opinion. It is immaterial what 
the sentiment of opporition may be called, whether 
prejudice, fanaticism, aristocracy, or whatever: it ex- 





sts.and It can not be overcome during the present 
generation. The opposition is stronger among the 
¢ whites, and that class embraces most of the Re- 


publicans, than among the rich, who can educate their 
children. No law so odious as this can be en- 
forced among a people so hostile to it. Massachusetts 
was perhaps more law-abiding than the Southern 
States, and the Fugitive Slave Law could not be en- 
forced there without producing riots and bloodshed. 
My judgment is that there is but little to be gained by 
the colored man by the passage of the law, and he will 
se infinitely by i. No man can be sustained in the 
Southern States who approves it, except by the colored 
votera, and the strong tendency of such a state of 
things must be to produce a party based exclusively 
. result greatly to be deplored by both, but 


own 


‘ race a 


re especially by the colored man. I think that the 
will defeat one if not two of the Republican mem- 

re of Congress from thie State this fall. The whites 
n't approve it, and the blacks can’t succeed without 

‘ es to lead, and if some can be found to lead, they 


ad colored men only. 


rhis is the view of a very sagacions na- 
of the region from which he writes, a 
inan Who was not writing for publica- 

t to state privately his sincere con- 

us. He expresses strongly what is felt 

by many Republicans in this part of 

ity But the situation seems to us 
(imperative. It is the intention 

of th nended Constitution to make the 


BEW vitizens pertes 





tly equal with the old ! 
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citizens before the law. Of that there is no 
doubt whatever. If, therefore, they have 
now, all circumstances considered, the same 
safeguards of those rights that the older citi- 
zens have, they have all that the Civil Rights 
Bill claims, and, as there will be no change, 
the evil results which are anticipated can 
not arise. But if these citizens have not those 
safeguards, upon what possible grounds of 
principle or policy, of humanity or patriot- 
ism, is it urged that the laws of the United 
States shall authorize a prejudice of race, or 
deliberately secure civic inequality among 
citizens? The Civil Rights Bill is denounced 
as visionary, theoretical, impracticable leg- 
islation. But this objection, even if it were 
valid, comes too late. The folly, if it exists, 
was in granting the citizenship, not, certain- 
ly, in defending it when it is granted. The 
logical position, and the only tenable one, of 
those who oppose the bill is to demand the 
repeal of the original grant. 

The objection, as stated, is that it is use- 
less to legislate against a prejudice. That 
is not the point. The question is whether 
it is useless to assert and maintain the equal- 
ity of American citizens before the law. The 
present consequences of enforcing that equal- 
ity may be unfortunate to the schools in some 
parts of the country. But that is only a the- 
ory, and if it prove to be a fact, the evil is in 
its nature temporary. But deliberately to es- 
tablish injustice in the law is a degradation 
which is permanently fatal to the national 
character. It is said that the prejudice must 
be left to time and various influences. But 
in the mean while what will you do about 
legal injustice? Is that also a prejudice? 
Is that to be left to time? Moreover, if you 
recognize the prejudice at one point, why not 
at another? If the legal rights of a citizen 
in a hotel or in the cars are to be abandoned 
at the demand of prejudice, why not aban- 
don his legal rights at the polls if prejudice 
requires? And we ask those who think that 
a prejudice is to be conquered by allowing it 
to dictate the laws, how soon and in what 
manner they expect it to disappear? The 
sure way to foster it is to recognize it in the 
law, as the sure way to begin its extinction 
is to outlaw it. When the war began, and 
colored troops were proposed, there were 
wiseacres who said that if the whites could 
not do the necessary fighting, the govern- 
ment might as well be destroyed. Suppose 
that the prejudice had then been recognized 
by refusing colored soldiers, would it have 
been weaker or stronger to-day? There are 
those who say, and will continue to say, that 
they have a natural prejudice against color- 
ed persons. But can any good purpose be 
served by strengthening that prejudice by 
law? 

Mr. SMITH argues that to pass the bill 
would be a party blunder, because it would 
help the Democrats into power. But since 
the Republicans passed the amendments, 
and since the bill is merely carrying the 
amendments into effect, they can not reject 
it without a fatal confession that they do 
not really trust their own principles and 
policy, a confession which would of course 
defeat them. If the Republican party has 
any duty plainer and more pressing than that 
of establishing the equality of American cit- 
izens before the law, we do not know what 
it is. It is true that had the question not 
been raised, its decision might wait upon the 
general ground that the necessity of legislz- 
tion or of declaration had not arisen. But 
it has been raised. Some kind of action is 
imperative; and that action which main- 
tains the constitutional and conceded rights 
of the citizen will withdraw the negro, as 
such, from politics, and will leave prejudice 
only its own folly to feed upon. 





FREE TRADE AS THE LITTLE 
JOKER. 


THE Maine Democratic Convention lately 
resolved 


“That a protective tariff is a most unjust, unequal, 
oppressive, and wasteful mode of raising the public 
revenue; it is one of the most frequent and fruitful 
sources of corruption of administration. We, there- 
fore, the Democracy of Maine, in convention assem- 
bled, declare for Free Trade and in favor of unfettered 
and unrestricted commerce.” 





Speaker BLarnE, in accepting his nomina- 
tion to Congress, comments at length upon 
this declaration for free trade, and others 
have done the same thing. Some of the 
Democratic papers therefore fall into a com- 
ical fury, and insist that their Maine breth- 
ren, although they said free trade, didn’t 
mean it; and that Mr. BLAINE is the basest 
of men for pretending not to know that they 
didn’t mean it. These papers are good 
enough to tell us what was meant, although 
it was not said. The resolution, we are 
told, was intended to denounce a protective 
tariff, and to declare for a revenue tariff. 
Why, then, did it not say what it meant? 
Revenue tariff is a phrase quite as familiar 
in our politics as free trade, and it expresses 
a wholly different thing. Free trade is non- 
interfereuce with trade; a revenue tariff is 





interference by the levy of a tax, not for 
protecting a special industry, but for the 
purpose of revenue. And an honest and in- 
telligent free-trader supports a revenue tar- 
iff not because he approves such a tax upon 
trade, but because he thinks it to be more 
just than protection. But he calls it a rev- 
enue tariff, not free trade. 

If the Maine Democrats did not know 
these simple truths their plight is ludi- 
crous. If they did know them, as must be 
presumed, their purpose is obvious. They 
would fain be all things to all men. The 
party is sadly in need of “a cry,” and some 
of its rhetoricians have therefore proposed 
what they call “ home rule” and “ free trade.” 
But when an enthusiast is asked what he 
means by free trade, he nimbly answers that 
he means something else. “Now you see 
him, and now you don’t.” “ You pays your 
money, and you takes your choice.” The 
simple fact is that the revenue of the gov- 
ernment has always been largely raised by 
customs duties; there is present need of a 
great revenue, and it is the almost universal 
conviction that it should be raised as here- 
tofore. Thus tradition, necessity, and pub- 
lic opinion all demand indirect taxation, 
while free trade requires direct taxation. 
And as those Democrats who like to call 
themselves free-traders know that free trade 
is an impracticable policy, they childishly 
resolve for free trade to save their “cry,” 
and when challenged, ridiculously reply that 
they mean a revenue tariff. 

Such gentlemen, however, when they assert 
that their Maine brethren did not mean 
either free trade or direct taxation, and that 
it is a vile slander to say that they did so, 
are disposed of by the Democratic candidate 
for Governor, who, in accepting the nomina- 
tion, as Mr. BLAINE states, “specially ap- 
proves the foregoing resolution, and inti- 
mates his endurance of the lowest form of revenue 
tariff only until we shall be educated up to 
the idea of equal direct, and therefore mod- 
erate, taxation for the support of govern- 
ment, and until this idea shall be brought into 
practical operation.” The Speaker is there- 
fore entirely justified in holding his oppo- 
nents to their words and to the policy which 
those words express. If the Maine Demo- 
crats do not mean free trade, they deliberate- 
ly deceive the State by declaring for it. If 
they do mean it, they necessarily mean di- 
rect taxation. To declare “in favor of un- 
fettered and unrestricted commerce” is to 
declare absolutely against custom - house 
duties. Honesty is the best policy, and the 
Democrats would find it more profitable to 
have the courage of the opinions they profess. 





THE PRESS AND THE 
POLITICIANS. 


THE POLAND bill and the law which Sen- 
ator CARPENTER introduced in the Senate 
seem to reveal a conspiracy of politicians 
against the press. It is stated in the Bos- 
ton Advertiser that the PoLanp bill was 
drawn by Mr. HARRINGTON, District Attor- 
ney in Washington, assisted by Mr. SHEP- 
HERD, and then given to Mr. PoLanp for 
presentation in the House. This is very 
significant, if true, for soon after Congress 
adjourned, while the report upon the affairs 
of the District, severely censuring the gov- 
ernment of which Mr.SHEPHERD was chief, 
and advising its abolition, was still fresh in 
the public mind, he laid a complaint before 
the Grand Jury of the District against the 
editor of the New York Sun. Should the 
indictment be found, a citizen of New York, 
for an alleged criminal offense committed in 
that State, will be taken for trial out of its 
jurisdiction to the home of his accuser. The 
Constitution of the United States provides 
that “in all criminal prosecutions the ac- 
cused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and 
public trial by an impartial jury of the State 
and District wherein the crime shall have 
been committed.” If it should be held that 
the alleged crime of the Sun was committed 
in Washington because copies of the paper 
were sold there, it was committed wherever 
one copy was sold, and by such a theory the 
editor and proprietor of a newspaper would 
be liable to trial any where in the country. 

This point will, of course, be preliminarily 
settled. No editor would suffer himself to 
be taken out of his State for trial until the 
courts of his State had conceded the right to 
take him. And if that right exists, if Con- 
gress can put every editor in the country 
under the law of the District of Columbia 
and bring him for trial before its courts, 
there is a centralization accomplished of 
which there has hitherto been no suspicion, 
and which is a monstrous blow at justice 
and liberty. The members of the late Dis- 
trict government, and especially its chief, 
are undoubtedly very sore at the result of 
the investigation and the summary and sig- 
nificant action of Congress. Members of 
Congress also are naturally often, and not 
unjustly, angry with the newspapers that 
hold them up to ridicule and contempt. 








For the power of the press is immense, how- 
ever it may be characterized, and however 
much its influence may be decried, 

That power, as those know best who are 
most familiar with the press, is often abused 
for the meanest and most selfish purposes, 
Indeed, “newspaper morality” has with 
many persons come to mean a very inferior 
kind of morality, and unquestionably edit- 
ors often permit themselves to say in their 
papers what they would hesitate to say 
upon their own personal responsibility. 

But whatever the defects and offenses of 
individual journals, the freedom of the press 
in the fullest and largest sense is to be 
maintained at all hazards. Whatever those 
offenses may be, they are not more nor worse 
than those of the politicians who seek their 
revenge by such means as the PoLanp law. 
The conspicuous and cheering fact of the 
times is the relentless exposure and punisb- 
ment of corruption and extravagance and 
want of honor and conscience in every de- 
partment of the public service, national, 
State, and municipal. And this is the work 
of the press. It is Argus-eyed and Briareus- 
handed. Its agents, indeed, are not always 
honorable, nor its methods clean. It is 
often impertinent, inquisitive, impudent. 
But it is universally pervasive, looking into 
every thing, suspecting, testing, guessing, 
thinking aloud, inquiring, denouncing, oft- 
en finding a mare’s-nest, and mistaking the 
darkness of a cupboard for the depthless 
abyss of night. Yet if its hand were para- 
lyzed and its eye blinded and its tongue 
silenced because of their weaknesses and 
abuses, there would be a universal cry for 
the liberty of unlicensed printing such as 
that which MILTON uttered in England two 
centuries ago. 

As the class of persons who are described 
by the word politicians increases in this 
country, as they form rings to procure legis- 
lation to make their plunder of the public 
legal—rings which produce laws for SaNn- 
BORN contracts, for moieties, for District gov- 
ernments, and for every form of swindling— 
and as these rings become more audacious 
and unscrupulous, it is a matter of the high- 
est public interest that the press be encour- 
aged tothe most unflinching inquiry and the 
most unsparing exposure. But when the 
rings of politicians show, as they have shown 
formerly in New York, and now in Washing- 
ton, that they are strong enough to procure 
the passage of laws to gag and fetter the 
press, the country is menaced by a grave 
danger. Mr. POLAND, who introduced the 
bill, has written a letter to say that he was 
not thinking of the newspapers. But he 
does not say that he drew the bill; and it is 
very remarkable that it supplies precisely 
what was wanting in the existing law to 
make it possible to try all newspaper editors 
and proprietors in the country before the 
courts of the District of Columbia. Mr. Po- 
LAND is a lawyer, and a Representative in 
Congress of experience. How did this ex- 
traordinary fact escape him? And has it 
now occurred to him that it is a fact, since 
the very first action under the amended law 
is that of Mr. SHEPHERD against the editor 
of the Sun, whom he tried in vain under the 
old law to force to Washington for trial ? 

There are eminent editors who are mem- 
bers of Congress: Senator ANTHONY, for in- 
stance, and Messrs. ELtis H. RoBERTs and 
JosePH R. HAWLEY in the House. And un- 
less they take a very different view of this 
law from that of their brethren of the press, 
there can be little doubt that upon the as- 
sembling of Congress next winter they will 
move for a repeal of the obnoxious sections. 


M‘MAHON AND THE FRENCH 
ASSEMBLY. 


THE politics of a country where “ the rev- 
olution is en permanence” is always exciting, 
because the situation is always one of scarce 
restrained civil war. This is the chronic 
condition of France. At the end of the Ger- 
man war an Assembly was elected to make 
peace with the Emperor: and having done 
that, it has continued to govern France. It 
elected M. THIERS executive chief, and when 
he resigned, it elected Marshal M‘MaHON to 
succeed him. Last year it resolved that he 
should hold office for seven years; but it 
provided no means of selecting a successor 
nor of establishing a political system. The 
Assembly has declined to call another, to 
frame a Constitution, or to dissolve. This 
wholly anomalous situation continued until 
the other day, the Assembly being apparent- 
ly supreme, when Marshal M‘MAHON sent a 
message to it, from which it appears that 
he regards himself as charged with immense 
duties, for which, he says, he is “ accounta- 
ble to France,” not to the Assembly, and from 
which he “can in no case be permitted to 
withdraw” for the term of seven years from 
November 20, 1873. 

Marshal M‘Mauon, therefore, does not 
consider himself the creature of the Assem- 
bly, atid would smile at the thought of re- 
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signing, as M. TurEeRs did, because of an 
adverse vote. In according his powers, he 
savs to the Assembly, “ You yourselves en- 
chained your sovereignty. I shall employ 
the means with which I am armed by the 
laws to defend my power,” which, he grimly 
adds, is, of course, what you intended. He 
urgently invites the Assembly to complete 
the law of November 20; that is, to provide 
some form of government for him to admin- 
ister for seven years. The situation is half 
ludicrous, because the Assembly suddenly 
finds that its servant is its master. The 
marshal commands the army, and the army 
really decides the form of government in 
France. To speculate upon the probable 
action of the Assembly would be the merest 
guessing. The one thing which is evident 
in every aspect of the confusion is that there 
is no one party in France which is unques- 
tionably stronger than all the others. The 
present state of things is sometimes called a 
republic, and there is often a stout assertion 
that France is unquestionably republican. 
What is meant by a republic in France, how- 
ever, it is not easy to decide. It is very dif- 
ferent from our conception of a republic. 
LABOULAYE is a Frenchman who thoroughly 
understands our system—more thoroughly 
probably than any of his countrymen—and 
he says that the most vociferous republicans 
in France have no idea whatever of the char- 
acter of republican government. They sup- 
pose it to be the supremacy of the majority, 
immediate and without conditions. And 
fearing a government by JULES FavRE, GAM- 
BETTA, and ROCHEFORT as more fatal to lib- 
erty than the empire, LABOULAYE voted for 
the empire at the last plébiscite. 

Such facts show the difficulty of sympa- 
thizing wisely with parties and movements 
in France. If, as Americans, we are called 
to sympathize with the republic, we may 
properly ask what and whose republic? The 
desirable government for the country is one, 
whatever it may be called, which, first of 
all, would keep order; then compel univers- 
al education and the cultivation of political 
habits, public meetings, discussions, nomina- 
tions, elections; for political practice is as 
indispensable to liberty as political princi- 
ple: a government, in fact, which, by leav- 
ing the people largely to their own govern- 
ment, would teach them to govern them- 
selves, as in this country our colonial fathers 
were taught by English traditions, and by 
the circumstances in which they were placed. 
But what government possible to France in 
her present condition would ever do this 
work? Yet the opportunity is partly offer- 
ed. For if the Assembly had the patriotism 
to devise a system which would encourage 
the kind of education which is needed, Mar- 
shal M‘MaHONn is quite honest enough to en- 
force it. The vice of his title must be over- 
looked. It is true that if the Assembly 
could make him chief of the state for sev- 
en years, if could have made him chief for 
life, and the Presidency hereditary in his 
family. In other words, he holds upon the 
assumption of the absolute sovereignty of 
the Assembly. But in dealing with such a 
situation such logic must not be considered. 
And if the fact be that the sentiment of 
France is divided throughout the country as 
it is in the Assembly, and there is as little 
patriotism in the people as among the rep- 
resentatives, the prospect is most melan- 
choly. Doubtless order is tolerably sure 
while M‘Manon holds his place; but there 
is nothing else certain in the situation. 





A PLEA FOR EX-GOVERNOR 
SHEPHERD. 


THE Troy Times recently made a warm 
plea for ex-Governor SHEPHERD, of Wash- 
ington, against what it calls “the popular 
cry for his destruction,” stating that “‘ every 
crime of the decalogue” is “attributed to 
him, without a particle of proof to sustain 
the accusations ;” and it appeals to the 
American love of fair play. Such an appeal 
should not be made in vain. But what are 
the facts? 

After long-continued and detailed ac- 
counts of gross mismanagement and knav- 
ery in the affairs of the District of Columbia, 
Congress ordered an investigation. The 
committee appointed for the purpose was 
peculiarly able, Senator ALLISUN was 
chairman, and with him were Senators 
THURMAN and STEwaRT, and of the House 
Messrs. J. M. WILSON, HUBBELL, LYMAN K. 
Bass, JEWETT, and HaMILTON. They made 
a thorough investigation, and reported unan- 
imously. What was their report? They 
wleged that the Board of Public Works, of 
which Mr. SHEPHERD was the controlling 
spirit, had adopted a vicious method of let- 
ting contracts, which increased the cost of 
the work and facilitated dishonesty; that 
there was a “loose manner of doing busi- 
ness ;” there were no stated times for board 
meetings, and there were false records of 
meetings; while during the three years 
of the existence of the board there was 
ww verification of the accounts of the au- 





ditor or treasurer—all which facts, in the 
opinion of the committee, showed an inex- 
cusable negligence. The debt of the Dis- 
trict was limited by Congress to $10,000,000. 
The committee found the total burden to be 
nearly $21,000,000. An appropriation of 
$75,000, made by Congress for a specific pur- 
pose, was misused by the board. The Dis- 
trict authorities presented accounts against 
the United States, which the committee, aft- 
er hearing testimony and examining the 
books of the board, found to be unreliable 
and inaccurate, and not verified according 
to law. And having scrutinized in every 
detail the government, of which Mr. SHEP- 
HERD was chief, they recommended its sum- 
mary abolition. Congress, fully satisfied, 
peremptorily abolished it by a nearly unan- 
imous vote; and when the President nom- 
inated the chief person in that government 
to be one of the temporary Governors, the 
Senate instantly rejected the nomination, 
only six Senators voting for it. 

The defense of the Troy Zimes is that Mr. 
SHEPHERD is a man who had a grand idea 
of making Washington a magnificent city, 
so preventing the removal of the capital to 
the West, and saving to the people “ hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars consequent upon 
its removal;” that he has made the city 
“pre-eminently the handsomest city in the 
United States ;” and that while there have 
‘been jobbery and speculation and corruption 
in the work, yet so there have been in sim- 
ilar works in New York and elsewhere, and 
that there is not the slightest evidence that 
implicates Mr. SHEPHERD in fraud. 

This is the defense of the Times. Yet 
when it says of the work in Washington, 
“All this was inspired and carried out by 
the genius of one man, Governor A. B. SuEp- 
HERD,” it makes him the chief, responsible, 
active, intelligent agent of a government 
which the committee of Congress unani- 
mously denounce as loose and of inexcusa- 
ble negligence, misusing appropriations, and 
transcending by millions of dollars the law- 
ful limitation of its liabilities—evidently 
thinking very much more than they say— 
and which they find so outrageous that they 
recommend its total abolition, thereby re- 
moving Mr. SHEPHERD from office. Is it 
credible that the man who was thus, ac- 
cording to the Times, really the government 
should have known nothing of any of the 
irregularities and corruptions which have 
been exposed, and should, so far as appears, 
have done nothing whatever to correct 
them? Was the head of the whole busi- 
ness, Who was never before accused of im- 
becility, the only one who knew nothing of 
what was going on? It is impossible to 
conceive a more thoroughly incompetent of- 
ficer than the Times makes Mr. SHEPHERD to 
have been. It is certainly no evidence of 
“ genius,” or of common-sense, or of common 
honesty to have gone on “improving” a city 
at a cost of $16,000,000 when $10,000,000 was 
the limitation, expecting Congress to pay the 
surplus. The work was done without war- 
rant of law, according to the committee, and 
upon such terms any body can make mag- 
nificent improvements. The defense of the 
Times serves to show how utterly indefensi- 
ble the conduct of Mr. SHEPHERD has been, 
and to justify the report of the committee, 
the action of Congress, and the rejection by 
the Senate. 
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OCCASIONAL PAPERS FROM EUROPE. 
No. XXII. 

Tuese fitful climates of Western Europe, tepid 
with the damp breath of the Gulf Stream, and 
softened from their natural rigors by an artificial 
warmth, seem never to lose wholly the arctic 
character. There is always a remarkable dis- 
crepancy between the temperature of the sunlight 
and the shade. The warmth of the tropics may 
glow in the bright gardens of the Tuileries while 
an icy chill will be felt beneath the arches of the 
neighboring palaces, on the narrow streets, or 
under the dome of the Invalides, and in the cav- 
ern-like recesses of Notre Dame. A similar ef- 
fect is noticed in London. The interiors of the 
larger buildings are singularly cold and forbid- 
ding, and it is often necessary to warm them 
with a winter's fire when a summer sun is ruling 
oppressively without. France and England are 
covered with clouds and pierced by sharp north 
winds at intervals that seem almost independent 
of the season, and want wholly that regularity 
of temperature that sometimes wearies out the 
inhabitants of our transatlantic coasts by its 
unsparing sameness. England hides under a 
perpetual bank of clouds that preserves its latent 
warmth, but does not repel the chill breath of the 
arctic zone, and the north of France is even cold- 
er than England. But for those bright summer 
hours that rule so fiercely with us over harvest 
and lawn and city, for those soft and brilliant 
autamnal scenes that transform all natare into 
one great panorama of beauty, or for those pure 
fresh winter days when the intense cold, the spot- 
less snow, and the glittering sun that fails to melt 
the silvery icicles are the symbols of nature’s 
purification, and for the winter night, when the 
glory of the heavens shines down through the 





pellucid atmosphere on a realm fairy-like with 
frozen crystals, Western Europe has no parallel. 
For these the American wanderer pines. In 
England one sees scarcely any thing but an over- 
hanging veil of clo.d—at least in winter—and in 
France the canopy of mist and rain at this sea- 
son is only broken up by chilling winds. 

An evenness of temperature is produced in this 
way. And there is seldom in Western Europe 
a transition so great as that between the height 
of an American sumn.er and the winter extreme. 
Yet the lesser changes here are more numerous 
and less easily guarded against. It is almost 
impossible, indeed, to guard against them where 
fuel is so scarce, and where the people seem pre- 
pared to live only for a summer clime. Health 
can never be fully secured to Paris until the coal 
of our Western mines is poured into it freely, 
and probably the grain and beef of our overflow- 
ing prairies, But in one particular these Eu- 
ropean capitals seem to have wholly overlooked 
the example of their classic models. Never 
Prvpar could have sung of water with lyric rap- 
ture in Paris, Here the Ancient Mariner might 
well have uttered his plaints. The water of the 
valley of the Seine is rank and odorous. Three 
hundred years ago unlucky embassadors to the 
court of the Louvre complained hopelessly of the 
unfriendly mixture, and still the city that has 
more than once fancied itself the capital of man- 
kind has raised no imperial aqueduct. Rome, 
with its fourteen tides of pure spring water, or 
even Carthage, with sixty miles of limpid stream, 
one might suppose would have taught BourBon 
and Napo.eon the chief want of a great city. 
The sums wasted in triumphal arches, brazen 
columns, or hecatombs of slaughtered soldiers 
would long ago have given to the Parisians a 
source of unfailing health. The cost of Napo- 
LKon’s tomb, the price of a chill boulevard, the 
interest of the German debt, would have sufficed 
to fill the gay capital with perpetual fountains, 
open to all as freely as in New York and Philadel- 
phia. But possibly the republican privilege of 
an unbounded flow of water which the Roman 
populace was the first to secure, which was one 
of the earliest tributes to sovereignty of the peo- 
ple in instructive Latium, had no charm for the 
royal peculators—the Twereps and Sweenys 
of the Tuileries and Versailles. The fountains 
of Versailles played only for the royal pleasure. 
Even Haussmann has neglected the chief want 
of Paris. 

On Sunday Paris puts on its garb of medieval 
gayety and rushes madly to the races, An im- 
mense throng of vehicles make their way up the 
Champs Elysées, and from the Are de Tri- 
omphe seem to cover the long and graceful alley 
under the blossoming trees like a swarm of in- 
sects. All classes of the population join in the 
frequent carnival. Gamblers, duelists, and states- 
men, artists and poets, dukes and Legitimists, the 
whole corps, apparently, of the Legion of Honor, 
clerks, shop-keepers, students, mingle in the 
mad chase of pleasure, and don the cap of folly. 
Of the fairer, but not in this instance always the 
gentler, sex, the throng is no less conspicuous. 
Painted and daring faces dash by, from whose 
extravagant modes of dress the fashions of the 
world are governed, Close at their side ride 
duchesses and famous women, the leaders of 
Parisian society, rich and languid mothers 
whose infants are at nurse in the deadly sham- 
bles of the suburbs, American matrons who are 
**educating” their children in Paris, English la- 
dies who have forgotten the proprieties of Vic- 
ToRIA’s court. Virtue and vice ride on togeth- 
er. ‘The refinements of the nineteenth century, 
the delicacy of cultivated life, the charms of 
moral purity, are lost in medieval folly. It is 
as if one were transported back to the city of 
Rapecars or of Henry III., saw Caruerine 
be’ Mepicr amidst her maids of honor, or the 
women of the Fronde and the League at their 
maddest exploits. In the Sunday evenings, I 
am told, the throngs of fashion fill the theatres 
to lhsten to plays from which modesty shrinks, 
at which virtue trembles. It is easy to conceive 
that in such a society dissipation and mad gay- 
ety lead to their natural results, that crime, re- 
morse, despair, brood over the scenes of fancied 
pleasures, Paris teems with tales of horror—un- 
natural mothers, frightful fathers; the wretched 
home, the sudden death,-suspicions almost too 
dreadful to be told, fates harder than those of 
the victims of all common misfortune, are usual 
themes. There are rumors of fair American 
women who have purchased titles at the loss of 
their fortunes, happiness, and even their lives ; 
of American families who have ventured within 
the circle of Parisian gayety, and been undone. 
It is certain that Paris is no safe school in which 
to complete an American education, 

The churches of Paris can not apparently win 
many from the races. The Roman Catholics, 
who have bad the exclusive control of the relig- 
ion of the city and nation for so many centuries, 
who have so effectually excluded and repressed 
dissent, seem helpless to check the tide of dissi- 
pation. I was in Notre Dame on a chill Sun- 
day when the small band of its worshipers was 
nearly lost in its immense and cavern-like gloom. 
A few spectators wandered among its forest of 
columns, ‘The great organ pealed in tones of 
thunder. The well-trained choir seemed larger 
than the audience. The organ-blower, who sits 
in the open aisle, smiled and nodded to his ac- 





quaintance in the midst of a stately mass. There 
were some fashionable pilgrims, richly clad, 
kneeling before the images in the shrines, and 
some humbler ones in fixed devotion. When 
their prayers were recited they rose and. went 
away. In other churches [ saw not much larger 
congregations than in the cathedral of Paris. 
It is possibly better filled at times. The Made- 
leine is more attractive, At all hours troops of 
nuns, school-children, priests, and ladies may be 
seen climbing its long array of steps and atgend- 
ing its services. The exterior of the church is a 
graceful imitation of a Grecian temple, an im- 
perfect copy of an indestructible model. Its 
columns are scarred with the shells and bullets 
of the Commune, and before it raged the worst 
struggles of that strange civil feud, Fires blazed 
along the Rue Royale in 1870; the shot and 
shell of the government troops rained upon the 
Madeleine ; the barricades of the insurgents rose 
around it, Tranquillity has returned. To-day 
it is again the scene of religious rites, the centre 
of the Parisian flower-market, and of the Roman 
Catholic revival, But it seems certain that if 
the papal priests have labored for so many cen- 
turies in vain to purify and reform the people of 
Paris, they should at last permit some other in- 
fluence to be exerted over them. ‘The images, 
pictures, music, flowers, the pagan shrines and 
classic ritual, of the Madeleine and its fellow- 
churches have only kept alive the medisval in- 
stincts of the Parisians. The priests are evident- 
ly not in unison with the feelings of the people. 
The latter massacre their spiritual advisers when- 
ever they rise in revolt. I do not know that 
Protestant clergymen have ever been treated in 
this way. The interior of the Madeleine is taw- 
dry and discolored with the smoke of numerous 
candles. Its images are commonplace and grace- 
less, its paintings dull, its decorations tasteless. 
Only a Puriptas or a Rapuae could fill the 
Greek temple with figures worthy of worship ; 
and Pericies must have smiled at the tall beadle 
with gilded truncheon and the mock processions 
that sweep up and down the crowded aisles of 
the modern Parthenon. 
Evcrene Lawrence, 


r yxy 
DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 

Tux Indians are fighting 'n Texas. On July 12 
Major Jones, with thirty-four men, fought a large 
war party of Kiowas, Comanches, and Apaches in 
Lost Valley, Jack County, killing three and woundin 
three, and others, it is supposed, were killed anc 
wounded among the rocks In the mountains. Major 
Jones lost two men killed and two wounded, and fit- 
teen horses killed and wounded. The fight lasted 
three hours, 

The Indiana Democratic State Convention met at 
Indianapolis July 15, Governor Hendricks presiding. 
J. E. Neff was nominated for Secretary of State and 
B. £. Shaw for Treasurer. Among the planks in the 
platform adopted is one in favor of paying the five- 
twenty bonds in greenbacka. 

On the same day as that on which the Chicago con- 
flagration occurred a disastrous fire broke out in Osh- 
kosh, Wisconsin. The loss ir over $1,000,000, and the 
insurance not more than one-sixth of that amount, 
The buildings destroyed were mostly dwellings. 

A terrific thunder-storm and hurricane passed over 
the city of Lowell, Massachusetts, July 16. Church 
steeples and roofs were blown down, many private 
dwellings injured, hundreds of trees uprooted, and all 
the cellars flooded. The storm was the heaviest that 
Lowell bas experienced for five-and-twenty years. 

A dastardly attempt was made, July 16, to wreck and 
rob a pay car of the New York Central Railroad, con- 
taining $50,000, but the obstructions were seen in time 
to flag the car and prevent the outrage. The guilty 
parties fled. 

Kate Stoddard, who is charged with having murder- 
ed Mr. Goodrich in Brooklyn several monthe ago, has 
been adjudged insane, and will accordingly be sent to 
an asylum, 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tue French National Assembly, July 15. again re- 
ted the financial project of M. Magne, Minister of 
‘inance, and that officer immediately resigned his 
place. On the following day M. De Fourtov, Minister 
of the Interior, also resigned. The Committee of Thir- 
ty presented a constitutional bill of six clauses. The 
first maintains the title of President of the Republic ; 
the second establishes ministerial responsibility ; the 
third confers the legislative em upon two cham- 
bers, the appointment of members of the Upper House, 
or Senate, to be the subject of a future bill; the fourth 
provides that the President alone is authorized to dis- 
solve the Lower House, or Chamber of Deputies; the 
fifth prescribes that a congress of both chambers shall 
»rovide for the continuance of the government in case 
arshal M‘Mahon dies, resigns, or reaches the end of 
his term of office; the sixth say# that no modification 
of the constitutional laws is to be allowed unless first 
»roposed by the President. The Assembly appointed 
onday next for debate on the report. 

It is reported in the Madrid journals that the Car- 
lists have seized 1600 men, women, and children on 
the Cantabrian coast and in Biscay, who will be held 
as hostages, to be shot in case of an attack by the re. 
publicans. The Carlists have burned several honses 
In the suburbs of Cuenca, and killed many of the in- 
habitants, 

Another great fire occurred In Constantinople, July 
16, by which nearly 200 houses were destroyed, The 
lose will amount to $2,000,000 or maore, 

, bg Licensing Bill passed the British House of Lords 

uly 17. 

ne governments of Austria and Russia have agreed 
to open negotiations with the Sublime Porte, looking 
to the recognition of Roumania by Turkey. 

In the British House of Commons, July 16, Mr. Glad- 
stone withdrew his resolution against the Public Wor- 
ship Regulation Bill, in consideration of the unanimi- 
ty of the vote in its favor on its second reading. 

Mr. Albert Grant, Liberal-Conservative member of 
the British House of Commons for Kidderminster, has 
been unseated for corrupt practices in his electoral 
canvase, 

The Atlantic cable of 1865, which was broken some 
time ago, has been repaired, and is now in perfect work- 

order, 

serious break occurred in a canal near G! iW, 
Scotland, July 15, causing an overflow which dam- 
aged neighboring property to the amount of half a 
million dollars, e 

There are disastrous accounts from the Purneah 
district in India. The rain-fall there has heen excess- 
ive, and the country is under water. The river 
Ganges is unusually high. The rain-fall around Cal- 
cutta has thus far been scanty, which causes appre- 
hensiovs of a failure of the crops in that vicinity. 
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THE COLLEGE REGATTA—THE FINISH.—From Sxetcues sy Tuo. R. Davis.—[See Pace 633,] 
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THE COLLEGE REGATTA. 


Tue pleasure of the Inter-collegiate Regatta 
this year was marred by two disappointments, 
one of which might have been prevented by 
proper management on the part of the committee. 
The afternoon of July 16 was the time chosen 
for the grand race, and long before the hour ap- 
pointed for the start the shores of the lake were 
thronged by thousands of enthusiastic spectators, 
who waited impatiently for the boom of the sig- 
nal-gun. Every vehicle in Saratoga and the sur- 
rounding country was pressed into service, and 
the hack-men and farmers made the most of their 
opportunity. But as the hour named for the 
start drew near the wind became fresh, and so 
roughened the surface of the lake that it was 
considered imprudent for the light shells to ven- 
ture out. After waiting until long beyond the 
starting hour, the race was reluctantly postponed 
until the following day. The committee made 
the mistake of fixing upon the same hour in the 
afternoon, instead of choosing an hour in the 
forenoon, when the lake is almost always as 
smooth as glass. ‘The consequence was another 
postponement, on account of rough weather, un- 
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til darkness put an end to all possibility of a 
race. Warned by two failures, the committee 
fixed upon ten o’clock Saturday morning as the 
hour for starting. 

In consequence of these two postponements, 
there was very little interest manifested in the 
race on Saturday; and although the day was 
fair, and the lake smooth as a mirror, there were 
not more than fifteen thousand people present to 
witness the contest, and the shores of the lake 
wore a comparatively deserted appearance. A 
fair start was made at forty-six minutes after 
ten o'clock, all the boats getting off in good 
form ; and after a most gallant and exciting race, 
Columbia came in the winner in 16 minutes 42 
seconds. Close behind came the Wesleyans, in 
16.50; the other boats in the order indicated in 
the map on the next page. There was an un- 
fortunate collision between the Yale and the Har- 
vard boats, in which the former lost her rudder 
and broke an oar. It is yet undecided where 
the blame lies ; but the bitter feeling manifested 
by both crews can not be too strongly regretted. 
By this accident Yale was thrown out of the 
race. The excitement of the crowd as the win- 
ning boat crossed the line was indescribable. 
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THE COLLEGE REGATTA—RETURNING FROM THE LAKE. 


The whole concourse of spectators rose on tip- 
toe, and cheer upon cheer went up, while the 
fellow-collegians and the backers of the winning 
crew manifested their delight by flinging up their 
hats, waving handkerchiefs, and cheering. 

The names of the winning crew are as follows: 

Stroke.—B. F. Rexs, New York city; age, 20; 
height, 5 feet 84g inches ; weight, 153 pounds. 

2. R. C. Cornett, New York; age, 21; 
height, 5 feet 9 inches; weight, 171 pounds. 

3. Epwarp S. Rapratyio, New York; age, 
21; height, 6 feet; weight, 158 pounds. 

4. G. Griswo.p, New York; age, 18; height, 
6 feet; weight, 158 pounds, 

5. J. T. Goopwiy, New York; age, 24; 
height, 5 feet 11 inches; weight, 157 pounds. 

Bow.—P. Timpson, New York; age, 22; 
height, 5 feet 114g inches; weight, 158 pounds. 

Averages. —Of weight, 159 pounds ; of height, 
5 feet 1024 inches; of age, 21. 

Columbia's boat is newly built, by Fearon; 
491¢ feet long, 21 inches wide; weighs 145 
pounds. The racing dress consists of blue 
tights and white handkerchiefs. 

The Freshman race between the Yale, Brown, 
and Princeton crews took place about half past 
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It was a 
spirited and exciting contest. The rival crews 
were plucky and well trained, and when half- 
way over the course, it was impossible to say 
which would win. At the two-mile flag-boat, 


five Wednesday afternoon, July 15. 


| however, Princeton began to gain perceptibly, 





and had the advantage in steering. <A quarter 
of a mile more and Princeton’s superior steering, 
combined with a brilliant spurt, sent. her to the 
front, and it was bow and bow between her and 
Yale. The Brown crew were apparently some- 
what demoralized. Their stroke became rag- 
ged, and a quarter of a mile from the finish they 
were evidently out of the race. Princeton and 
Yale kept up a gallant struggle; but at the last 
Princeton shot ahead of her antagoiist, and won 
by one-third of a length. ‘The official time was 
18 minutes 124 seconds; distance, three miles. 
The two-mile race for single sculls followed the 
Freshman race. The entries were Epwarp L. 
Puivurps, Cornell; Anstey Wircox, Yale; 
and A. L. Devens, Harvard, who took positions 
in the order named from the east shore, but a 
mile further northward than in the three-mile 
race. The contest was animated, and was won 


by Wiicox in 14 minutes 1244 seconds, 
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THE SEARCH FOR THE MOUNTAIN MINE. 


By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, 


Actuor or “Suir Auoy {” 


scion lecaeasilipinanisiities 

CHAPTER XV. 
THE SILVER FIND. 
[wr same feeling existed in both young men, 


namely, one of intense disappointment. ‘They 


i found the spot they sought for; but as far 


could see there was not an indication of 
recious metal that they had hoped to find ; 
Dawson felt ready at any time to declare 
notions had been visionary, 
had cleared the 


thie d mans 
‘ that a luckier party 
But w that they had arrived, Adams was 
ugh search, although he dared not 


I i vas exactly as desciibed—a long, 


i valley, with « rift or caion going 

iJ gles from a sha p corner, and four 

vidred paces down this rift a caseade falling 

about a hundred feet to sink at once into the 

bowels of the earth, and re-appear a quarter of 
a tnile farther down the cafion, 


‘There can be no doubt about it,” said 


Adams, *‘and—don't look dull, man—if one 
part of the description is right, why not another?” 
It was one sheer climb over fragments of rocks 


to yet along the cafion, but as they progressed, 
lull roar they had heard from the time of 
kept increasing, till, turning a corner, 


reutry 


they came in full view of a scene whose grandeur 
made them pause for a time in wonder and ad- 
rom far up—eertainly fully a hun- 


n tion. fF 

t—curved over the perpendicular edge 
of the cafion, a huge column of water that fell 
ken into a chasm below their feet; one 
ind it was gone into depths from 
h the spectator drew back shivering involun- 
isa deep hollow roar came up from where 
Burt the silver stream of 
fell smoothly down in the same slight 
fler gazing atit for a while, 
Adar l, ** Surely that’s the silver of which 

1 spoke 7” 
\ hope not,” said Dawson; ** but I pro- 
in this soft, moist, mossy place. 
ems life-giving after all 
ork, and somehow I feel a sort 


its spray St 
desert 

‘ t ( ng on m 
** Yes,” suid Adams, sitting down on a rock, 
u feel like I do; if we are to come upon 
t treasures, you would rather put off the sen- 
ion for and if we are to be disap- 
nted, you would rather not be disappointed 


,” 
t present. 


a while; 


Exactly,” was the reply; and the young men 
smoked, discussing the bearings of their 
I'he whole instruction given to Daw- 


Exactly. 


is devoted,to making him tind this par- 
valley and rift, but in the vast rocky 
was taken for granted that, once there, 
] vould be at an end; but though 


| lv, in forty or fifty years her 
n where there are mighty 
sno" Ns and ing torrents, where huge 
rocks are split high up on the mountain-side, 


and fall bounding from crag to crag, and falling 








POSITION OF THE BOATS AT THE FINISII.—[SrE Pace 633.] 


at last into the valley with an avalanche of 
fragments. 

Calmed and rested in the pleasant cooling 
shade, the adventurers soon rose and went on 
down the cafion, which grew narrower at every 
step. <A couple of hundred feet above them the 
top on either side seemed to match, and they 
were evidently walking in the bottom of a huge 
crack in a table-land, formed by some convulsion 
of nature, 

Rocks, rocks, rocks, every where, but no sign 
of metallic wealth. ‘They were armed with 
hammers, with which from time to time they 
split off fragments from the sides, or broke pieces 
that lay in their way; but beyond a thread of 
gold seen in one, their toil was in vain, and they 
tramped back at last, to find that there was a 
fire burning and a comfortable meal prepared 
where Larry had temporarily set up the tent. 

Here rest and refreshment gave them the 
needful force for further investigation. And, 
first of all, a perfect little natural fortress was 
chosen in the brightest position of the valley, and 
here the tent was regularly pitched, the mules 
were hobbled and turned loose to graze upon the 
patches of grass and small shrubs which seemed 
to abound; there was good water close at hand, 
bubbling along between the stones, evidently the 
melted snow from where, far up and miles away, 
glimpses could be seen of silvered peaks, white 
with eternal snow, though where they were 
camping it was hot summer. 

Larry was indefatigable—building up, unpack- 
ing, seeing to the mules, fetching water, and 
helping to cook, while the adventurers went off 
exploring, this time along the valley. 

Night came without result, and then, weary 
as they were, the three men went off on a tour 
of inspection, to satisfy themselves as to the ne- 
cessity for keeping watch, and they came back 
decided that there was no such need. Away in 
the wild desert, it seemed as if the foot of man 
might never again tread there for a thousand 
years; and as to watching, it was a waste of 
energy. 

Arrangements having then been made, the 
adventurous party lay down to rest, to be lulled 
by the faint roar of the cataract borne to their 
ears by the soft, cool, night air. 

About midnight Adams woke with a shiver of 
dread. His wife was sleeping peaceably, and, 
listening, he could just hear the faint breathing 
of Mary, to whom had been apportioned the 
tent. He rose softly, thrust revolver and knife 
into his belt, and taking his rifle stepped softly 
out, to find all darkness. There were a few stars 
twinkling out of what seemed a vast black ex- 
panse ; there was the hollow roar of the cas- 
cade, and once the noise of a stone falling from 
far up the valley side to rattle down into the ra- 
vine. 

Nothing to fear, apparently ; so, throwing his 
rifle into the hollow of his arm, he stepped out 
of their little camp to make a tour of inspection 
before lying down once more. 

He walked softly down the slope, peering here 
and there, and after going some little distance, 
satisfied himself that all was right, and began to 
retrace his steps, when, to his horror, he could 
just make out through the obscurity the figure 
of an armed man evidently watching the little 
camp. He was coming cautiously up from be- 
low ; and had Adams been a moment later, they 
must have come in contact. As it was, they had 
just missed meeting, and stooping down, Adams 
crept along under the shadow of block after block 
till he reached the particular soft stone chosen by 
Larry for his pallow. 





Laying a hand over his mouth, Adams whis- 
pered in his ear that there was peril at hand; 
and the Lrishman rose up, ready for any fray. 

** Bud it was an illigant drame I was havin’, 
masther dear,” he whispered; ‘‘ an’ I'll niver 
find the fag-end ov it agin. Shall I wake the 
captain ?” alluding to Dawson, of whom he now 
always spoke in that manner, 

Frank nodded, and glided off to see whether 
the women still slept. 

Returning to Larry, he found that worthy in a 
state of consternation. 

**Sure the captain's gone intirely,” he said; 
“he ain’t where he lay down to slape. Bud 
look out, yer honor, here they are. Oh, bedad, 
it’s the captain!” 

“I'm glad you're awake,” said Dawson, in a 
hasty whisper. ‘* We ought to have watched ; 
there’s a scoundrel below there prowling about 
the valley. I might have brought him down, 
but I did not like to fire. I did cover him with 
my rifle, but he dropped behind a stone and 
made off.” 

**T think we had better agree upon a code of 
signals,” said Adams, dryly. 

**You don’t mean to say that it was you?” 
said Dawson. 

“Indeed, but I suppose I may. I woke up 
and thought I'd have a look round,” said Adams. 

** Well, but I felt uneasy, and did the very 
same thing,” said Dawson; and after a laugh at 
their mutual blunder, the young men once more 
lay. down, and slept till daybreak. 

Existence was glorious up in the pure exhil- 
arating mountain air, There was no lack of 
provisions, for to eke out those which they had 
brought, Larry caught an abundance of fish, a 
kind of trout, in the pools of a little stream some 
two miles down the valley. His tackle consist- 
ed of a tin pannikin, with which he patiently 
baled out a hole and secured his spoil. ‘There 
was a herd of game, too, to fall occasionally to 
Dawson’s fowling-piece or rifle. From a fir 
wood at hand poles were cut and split, and a 
hut run up and thatched, and Larry declared 
that they had better mark out a garden and put 
in seeds, for where would they ever find a finer 
place or fewer neighbors? In fact, for a pleas- 
ant hunting and fishing expedition, they had 
fallen into glorious quarters, where the climate 
was splendid, with no extremes ; and when, wea- 
ry, of an evening Dawson lay down on a couch 
of fir branches covered with a rug, and smoked 
and watched Mary at a short distance, sitting 
working, perhaps by her sister, he felt that he 
should be satistied if such a life might be his 
forever—to go on wandering by day, and dream- 
ing out his existence there of an evening in that 
land of glorious lights and shadows and golden 
sunsets, 

But in spite of all searching there was no trace 
of that of which they had come in search ; and 
Dawson was ready at any time to give up and 
own that they had been deceived. 

He was sitting with Adams one glorious even- 
ing after a long and arduous inspection of the 
valley in a new direction. They had partaken 
of the evening meal, and from time to time their 
eyes rested upon the two women sitting working 
together, Mrs. Adams occasionally singing a 
snatch of a song in a low sweet voice, while Lar- 
ry was busily fitting a tin pannikin at the end 
of a light fir pole, evidently for what he called 
“*deludherin’ the fish”—the said ‘‘ deludherin’”’ 
being depriving them of their native element. 

‘*T'm afraid I’ve sold you, Adams,” said Daw- 
son at last. ‘‘ I’ve been a great fool.” 

**T don’t see it,” said Adams, warmly. ‘ We 








have found the valley right enough, and we shall 
find the silver yet, depend upon it.” 

Dawson shook his head sadly. 

**Come, come, captain, as Larry calls you, 
this won’t do. Where's all your spirit ?” 

Dawson made no reply. 

**I can give a pretty shrewd guess,” said Ad- 
ams, smiling, as he looked toward his sister. 
** Ts the lady distant ?” 

Dawson started, looked sharply at Adams, 
and then turned away his head. 

** Frank, old fellow,” he said, huskily, ‘*I did 
at one time hope, but that’s about all over.” 

** Nonsense, man,” said Adams. ‘‘ Let me 
tell you now, cold upon it as I’ve been before, 
that I’d sooner see Mary your wife than the wife 
of any man upon this earth.” 

‘Thank you,” said Dawson, quietly. 

**Look here, man,” said Adams. ‘‘ She's 
worth the winning; but there’s a sore place in 
her heart. A fellow who was to marry her, and 
whom she worshiped, as, perhaps, you know, 
behaved like a scoundrel to her. Wait a bit, 
man, and the prize is yours. Don’t hurry her, 
but let her see in a quiet way that you love her, 
and leave the rest. 1 know my sister better than 
you,” 

‘ It was as though fresh vigor had been poured 
into Dawson's veins, as he sat there silent and 
watchful, and then Adams went on about their 
quest. 

**I’m getting more sure of the matter every 
day,” he said, ‘‘and if we keep it up we shall 
stumble upon the silver. Depend upon it, Dame 
Nature has set to work to hide the treasure, and 
some slip from the valley side has covered what 
once cropped out. I'm for down that cafion to- 
morrow, and we'll search it foot by foot.” 

They were up at daybreak, and after a couple 
of hours’ uneventful search, returned to a break- 
fast of grilled trout, the spoil of one of Larry's 
pools. Dawson looked fresh and bright, and he 
talked more confidently, but he went away some- 
what damped, for Mary seemed to meet his ad- 
vances with a chilly coldness, though, in an ordi- 
nary way, she was pleasant and chatty enough. 

Dawson gave one glance backward as he was 
walking off with Adams, and the feeling of heart- 
sickness passed away, for surely she was looking 
after him, though her eyes fell on the instant. 

**Now, lad,” said the young man, joyfully, 
clapping Adams on the shoulder, ‘‘ what’s it to 
be now, the cahon or—” 

** What is Larry making those signals for?” 
said Adams; and he pointed to where Larry, 
with his fishing-tackle in one hand, his stick in 
the other, was standing about a hundred yards 
down the valley, and waving his stick for them 
to join him. 

**Let’s go that way, and try up the little ra- 
vine after we've spoken to him. I mean the lit- 
tle rift off to the right, where there seems to have 
been a slip of rocks.” 

Adams nodded, and in a few minutes they had 
joined Larry. 

*““] didn’t want to frecken the ladies,” said 
Larry, mysteriously ; ‘* bud this mornin’, afther 
I took up the fish, I wint pokin’ about wid me 
shtick, for, sez I, ‘ Larry, me boy, ye might find 
the silver mine as well as any other man.’” 

** Exactly—go on, Larry.” 

“Well, yer honor, I wint on till T thought I'd 
turn up that little bit ov a shplit like a young 
valley growin’ out ov this big wan. I don’t mane 
the big cannon, as ye call it, where the wather 
boils over, bud this little dacent vale here.” 

The young men exchanged glances. 

‘Well, yer honor, I wint pokin’ up there 
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among the rocks that ye walk over, like a fly 
over lumps ov sugar in a basin.” 

‘When you found traces of silver?” exclaim- 
ed Dawson, eagerly. 

‘* Oh, did I, bedad ?” exclaimed Larry ; ‘‘ I jist 
didn’t, thin. Bud I found a hole.” 

** Pish!” exclaimed Dawson, in a tone of dis- 
appointment and disgust. 

‘**Ye may well say so, Misther Dawson, Sor,” 
said Larry, lowering his voice. ‘‘ An’ wasn't I 
freckened!” ~ 

“ Frightened ?” 

“Yis, Sor, for, ‘Oh, Larry,’ I sez to mesilf, 
‘ye’ve found the ould gintleman’s own place, an’ 
there he is at home.’” 

‘¢ Now what are you talking about?” laughed 
Adams. 

‘* Whist, yer honor, wait a bit. There was no 
doubt about it, for though I couldn't see him at 
all, 1 knew he was snoozin’ there in the warm 
mornin’ sun, jist inside the door, afther bein’ busy 
all night.” 

‘* And how did you know that, Larry ?” laugh- 
ed Adams. 

‘* Sure, yer honor, there was his tail a-layin’ 
outside on the stones, for all the world as I'd 
seen it hundreds ov times at home in pictures. 
Well, yer honor, I was horribly freckened, bud 
I thought I'd niver have such a chance agin at 
the ould inimy, so I sez a bit ov a pater an’ ave 
as Father Doolan taught me, an’, ‘ Larry, me 
boy,’ I sez, ‘if ye can’t hit at his head, ye can hit 
at his tail,’ an’ I up wid me shtick an’ crack I 
gives him jist wan across the back.” 

‘*Why, you said just now you could only see 
his tail,” laughed Adams, 

**Sure I meant the back ov his tail—an’ that 
did him, yer honor,” said Larry. 

Leading the way, the young men followed, 
clambering over rocks till they entered a narrow 
vale, and here, hanging over a bush that grew 
out of a crevice, was a dead snake. 

‘*What d’ye think ov that for the ould sar- 
pint, Sor ?” said Larry, with a twinkle of his eye. 
** Didn't it look like his tail as it hung out ov 
that hole?” he said, pointing to a little hollow 
running into the side of the rift. ‘* Look at the 
shting at the end ov it, Sor.” 

“It’s a rattlesnake, Larry,” said Dawson, 
looking at the reptile. *‘‘T'hat’s its rattle.” 

‘*Ye may call it a rattle, Sor, bud I calls it a 
shting. Bud what's the masther doin’ ?” 

** Come here, Dawson,” said Adams, who had 
gone on a hundred yards or so, and was turning 
over the rough blocks which floored the valley, 
and seemed to have crumbled down from the 
sides. 

‘*What is it?” exclaimed Dawson, hurrying 
to him, for his companion had spoken in a husky 
voice. 

** What's this, and this, and this?” said Adams, 
hoarsely, as he dragged at a dull, blackish-look- 
ing block, evidently of immense weight, though 
of no great size. 

** At last!” exclaimed Dawson, with a joyful 
cry, as he threw himself upon his knees and help- 
ed Adams to heave up a block of native metal. 

“They've gone mad,” muttered Larry, rub- 
bing his chin. ‘‘ Why, I sat on that very bit 
this mornin’—not an hour ago. Look at that, 
now! An— Ah,arrah! ‘Take care, masther 


” 


He shouted warning after warning, but the 
janger was already seen, Dawson and Adams 
darting from their prize at one and the same 
moment; for in tearing up the silver block they 
had thrown aside stone after stone, and disturb- 
ed what seemed to be a nest of rattlesnakes, one 
of which, while the others glided off, coiled it- 
self up on a piece of rock, and threw its head 
back to strike. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. RicnarD Henry Horye has been award- 
ed a small pension by the British government. 
His principal literary production is the poem 
of Orion. He was educated at the British Mil- 
itary College ‘at Sandhurst, and afterward en- 
tered the Mexican navy as a midshipman, and 
was in active service until the close of the war 
between Mexico and Spain. His Orion was pub- 
lished for a farthing, an odd device intended as 
a sarcasm upon the low estimation into which 
the author thought epic poetry had fallen. 
Nevertheless he was a poet—‘‘in a Horne.” 

—Mr. H. M. STANLEY, whose Coomassie and 
Magdala is having a large sale, has received fresh 
vindication, new letters from LivinGsTONE hav- 
ing come to light, including one in which he 
Says that STaNLey’s arrival and generosity in 
dividing his clothing with him, ond his kind at- 
tentions in cooking some nice food for him, un- 
doubtedly saved his life at the time. 

—Mr. Joun Ruskin is a peculiar man, per- 
vaded by dignity. Not any patting on the back 
for him. All England and the colonies are 
aghast at his declining the gold medal which 
the Royal Institute of British Architects annu- 
ally presents to some distinguished person. The 
Queen presents the medal, or rather ‘“‘apprdves”’ 
of the »erson named by the Institute, and Mr. 
Ruskrn’s “No, I thank you,”’ has paralyzed the 
a of the upholders of the monarchy. 

—Mr. A. Haywarp, of San Francisco, keeps it 
up handsomely by sending a check for $30,000 
to the St. Lawrence University at Canton, New 
York—the former home of 81Las WRIGHT. This 
makes $55,000 which the university has received 
within a month, and $120,000 within the last 
fifteen months. 

—Txomas C. T. BucKiey, who died at Gene- 
seo, New York, on the 12th of July, was among 
the ablest and most successful lawyers of this 
a Twenty-seven years ago he became one 
: the firm of PLart, Gerarp, & BUCKLEY, and 
rom that day to the present has been in con- 
stant practice in our courts. He was a lawyer 
- the highest and best sense of the word. ‘In 
sea pon of causes his ability and acuteness, his 
“ ea acumen and strong sense, added to readi- 
= oes Spe logical power, and clearness in state- 

nt, secured for him the influence and success 


which such qualities always secure with courts 
and with juries. Besides this he was a thorough 
gentleman. His courtesy and kind-heartedness 
were proverbial, and among the cultivated and 
witty he was always a most acceptable compan- 
ion. The bar of New York numbered not among 
its members one more universally esteemed. 

—Mr. GérOme, France’s principal painter, has 
“been on a friendly visit to the King of Holland. 
His —~ wanted to have a pleasant time and 
talk paint with a gentleman who could converse 
and put on color. 

= ULES JANIN is said to have died in the same 
chair in which BERANGER died. 

—Colonel Ropert TY en is likely to be chosen 
Chancellor of the Georgia State University. 

—The youthful Yankee enters upon his career 
with the determination to overcome the embar- 
rassments that followed the amiable Mr. Wilkins 
Micawber, whose start in the world is succinct- 
ly stated by himself: “* Talent I have; capital I 
have not.’ Capital, to the New Englander, is 
deemed essential to comfort. We are therefore 
not surprised to learn that a Dartmouth College 
student, who is to enter the Divinity School at 
Cambridge next autumn, is now head waiter at 
one hotel, and others from the same college are 

rters and servants in the Ammonoosuc Val- 
ey. School-teachers, who think it not unlady- 
like, are scattered through the fashionable ho- 
tels in the mountains, helping the weary traveler 
to the comforting coffee, the pleasing potato, the 
beneficial bean, and the perfect pancake. Such 
is the vivacity of the New England character. 

—Hon. Georce Brown, of Toronto, for more 
than a quarter of a century a leading member of 
the Canadian press, and a leading man in the 
Canadian Parliament, is to be made a baronet by 
Queen Victoria for his services at Washington 
on the reciprocity negotiation. 

—Mr. JoHN ANDERSON says he is ready to give 
$50,000 to the Penikese School, in addition to 
what he has already given, if other persons will 
contribute $200, more. And it would be a 
Solace to Mr. ANDERSON if the matter could be 
arran, early. 

—The Boston Advertiser is quite commendato- 
ry of Governor Drx’s recent oration as Honorary 
Chancellor of Union Sag os saving that “the 
exalted range of thought, the finished style, and 
the handsome delivery are qualities that seem to 
have made a profound impression upon all who 
listened to it.” After alluding to incidents in 
the civil and military career of General Drx, the 
writer adds: ** Throughout this long, active ca- 
reer, seemingly devoid of leisure, he has kept 
vigorous his fondness for literature and classic- 
al studies, written several books, and shown on 
many occasions the proofs of profound intellect- 
ual culture. In the thick of the war, while com- 
mandant at an ay err post, he made a trans- 
lation of the Dies Ira into verse, which is counted 
among the best of the many attempts to render 
in our language the majesty and sentiment of 
that grand hymn. The other day he left his of- 
fice in Albany and went to Union College to de- 
liver an oration on classical studies which charm- 

all hearers. It was delivered without a note 
or apparent fault of memory, and with a quiet 
force of eloquent declamation that is spoken of 
as something nearly perfect in an artistic sense. 
He is one of the conspicuous examples in our 
country of the beneficent influences in public af- 
fairs of faculties trained in scholarship.”’ 

—Of the veteran journalist, Mr. WEED, the 
Rev. Justin D. FuLTon says: *‘ There is no more 
beautiful sight than to see an old man, ripe in 
honor and rich in fame, surrounded on every 
side by evidences of love, respected by the com- 
munity in which he dwells, and honored wher- 
ever the history of his country is known. Such 
is the happy lot of the Hon. TaurLow WEED. 
For more than half a century he has been the 

rime mover in the political world. Governors 
i been elected, Senators have been made, and 

oliticians great and smal! have been helped by 
he generous old man. We seem even now to 
see iis kindly face in the Albany dépdot waiting 
in the storm for some former friend who has 
announced his purpose to arrive by such a train. 
He greets him with a brother’s grasp of friend- 
ship. Who can — his appearance in the ed- 
itorial room of the Journal, where with his hand 
he would wave aside a Governor or a Senator, 
but would stop for a fugitive slave, and see that 
he was fed, clothed, and started for Canada? 
His love for friends is the distinguishing feature 
of his life.”’ 
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Calendar. 


JULY. 
Saturday, 25.—St. James. 


Sunday, 26.—Eighth Sunday after Trinity. 
AUGUST. 

Sunday, 2.—Ninth Sunday after Trinity. 

Sunday, 9.—Tenth Sunday after Trinity. 

Sunday, 16.—Eleventh Sunday after Trinity. 

Sunday, 23.—Twelfth Sunday after Trinity. 

Monday, %.—St. Bartholomew. 

Sunday, 


30.—Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. 


Tue attempt made by a Roman Catholic fa- 
natic to murder Prince Bismarck revives the 
recollection of the two famous assassinations of 
modern history - | men oflike stamp. WILLIAM 
the Silent was killed in his own house by a pis- 
tol-shot at the hand of BaLTHAsarR Gfrarp, a 
tool of Puixrp II. of Spain, and Henry IV. of 
France was stabbed in his carriage by Francis 
RAVAILLAC just as he was about to take the field 
at the head of an anti-papal league. It is remark- 
able that this assassination was effected immedi- 
ately after the coronation of his queen, who was 
in the Catholic interest. 

The attempt on BIsMARCK was made by Ep- 
WARD KULLMAN, of Magdeburg, a member of a 
Catholic union. The oe was in his carriage, 
and was struck by the ball in the hand just as he 
was about to touch his hat in returning a salute 
of the people. KcLuman was at once arrest- 
ed and committed to prison. He declares that 
the attempt was made without the instigation 
of any one. It is t be hoped that this is true. 
Assassination hat not proved to be a profitable 
method of controversy either to ecclesiastical or 
political partisan*. 


The Fraternal Damp-Meeting of the Method- 








ists at Round <ke, New York, has proved a 





great success. Of bishops there were present 
JANES and Simpson, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; Kavanauan and DoaeGetr, of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South; CAMPBELL, of the 
African Methodist Church ; and CLrnTon, of the 
African Zion Church. Dr. ANSON GREEN and the 
Rev. Dr. LacHLan TaYLor represented the Wes- 
leyan Methodists of Canada, the Rev. A. CLARK 
and Governor Prerpont the Methodist Protest- 
ants, and the Rev. Dr. JosepH Dare the Wes- 
leyans of Australia. The meeting grew day by 
day until it reached the great number of 20,000 
persons. These were subdivided into several 
congregations, and on one of the days as many 
as seventeen sermons were preached. 





Lord Rapstock’s mission in Berlin was not 
as successful as that in St. Petersburg. In the 
former city the American chapel was placed at 
his disposal, and after one service the people 
quite deserted him. The New York Observer's 
correspondent explains the failure thus: “‘ Take 
away the ‘lord,’ and there was nothing left but 
a second-rate lay exhorter, whose desultory ha- 
—- would soon be voted a bore in any 
weekly prayer-meeting in New York.” 





The eleventh annual Convocation of the Free 
Church of England was held in London June 
23, 24. The opening address of the president 
was on sacerdotalism, and was greatly approved 
by the members. Union with the Reformed 
Episcopal Church in America was unanimously 
agreed to. It was proposed to adopt a prayer- 
book and hymnal for the common use of both 
churches. In this Church bishops and presby- 
ters are acknowledged to be of the same order: 
a bishop of the whole body is constituted by 
simple election. The Convocation was com- 
posed of forty presbyters and one hundred lay- 
men, who rank as deacons. England and Wales 
are divided, for the purposes of the Church, into 
fifty-two districts and five dioceses. 





The fuller accounts'sLow that the riots attend- 
ing and following the celebration of the anniver- 
sary of the Pope’s coronation, on Sunday, June 
21, were very serious. On that day an immense 
throng assembled at St. Peter's Church to cele- 
brate a Ze Deum. After its close the Pope (who 
was not present at the celebration) was seen at 
a window of the Vatican by the retiring crowd. 
There was at once an outbreak of excitement, 
and the plaza resounded with the cries of Viva il 
Papa! Viva il Papa Re! and Sia benedetto! As 
the cry ‘‘ Live the Pope our King”’ is seditious, 
the people were dispersed by soldiers. Several 
arrests were made, and the day closed amidst 
much excitement. On the evening of the 24th a 
counter demonstration was made by the liberals 
of the city. A military band played national 
airs on the Piazza Colonna in the presence of a 
large assemblage. At last a stentorian voice 
exclaimed, Al Vaticano! and the cry was taken 
4 by many. Two thousand persons left the 
Piazza Colonna and marched to the Vatican. 
They held lighted torches, and shouted under 
the Pope’s windows, Abbaasi il Vaticano! Abbas- 
sino i naggi! Viva Garibaldi! Abbassino le 
chiese forte ai i! and Morte ai clericali ! 

After a time this mob was dispersed, as that 
of June 21 had been. 


Surprise has been expressed in some quarters 
that the Swiss Old Catholics, at their recent 
Conference in Berne, manifested decidedly rad- 
ical tendencies. There was a strong disposition 
shown to abolish both the title and office of 
bishop, and this point was finally conceded, 
mainly out of deference to Father HYacinTHE. 
The title “Christian Catholics” was substituted 
for that of ‘‘Old Catholics.” Provision was 
made, however, for the removal of an unfaithful 
bishop by his council. The meeting was com- 

ed of nearly eighty delegates from Basle, 
erne, Geneva, St. Gall, Lucerne, Soleure, and 
Zurich. 

Attentive observers of the recent history of 
Old Catholicism in Switzerland will not be un- 
prepared for these developments. From the be- 
ginning the Swiss reformation has been more 
progressive than that of Germany. It is more 
entirely in the hands of laymen, and is less 

uided by the counsels of accomplished scholars. 

n the convention held at Olten, August 31, 1873, 
the Swiss Old Catholics adopted the following 
draft of needed reforms: The use in worship o 
the language of the people; the suppression of 
all fees for religious services, especially masses ; 
the prohibition of Peter-pence; the reduction 
of confraternities, pilgrimages, and image-wor- 
ship; civil marriage; the secularization of ceme- 
teries; and the establishment of undenomina- 
tional schools. In the preface to the French 
liturgy now used in Geneva this language is 
found: “It even seems doubtful, if we confine 
ourselves to the precise words of the Roman 
mass, as they stand to-day, whether the sacra- 
ment of the body and blood of Christ is desig- 
nated in it as a sacrifice, for the expression ‘ ob- 
lation’ relates really to the (unconsecrated) gifts 
of bread and wine offered to the Church by the 
faithful.” ; 

At the elevation of the host, the following 
foot-note is added in the same liturgy: “It is 
important to remark that the adoration which 
takes place after the consecration is addressed, 
not to the bread and wine, but to Jesus Christ, 
who has become thenceforth mysteriously and 
really present in the sacrament.’ 

It is very clear from these facts that the Swiss 
Old Catholics are determined upon a very thor- 
ough reformation, and may pass to the extreme 
of radicalism. 


—————ESESESSSSS=_=====sa 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Every summer thousands of pale, puny children 
languish in the close, heated rooms of city tenement- 
houses until they pine away and die from mere lack 
of fresh air and nutrition, or become the ready prey of 
acute diseases. Diphtheria, cholera infantum, and kin- 
dred complaints enter freely into the abodes of pover- 
ty and uncleanliness. With the hope of lessening mor- 
tality among children, St. John’s Guild, a well-known 
volunteer organization, has adopted many vigorous 
measures, which seem likely to be attended with the 
best results. Among other judicious measures for re- 
lieving the sick poor, the use of a barge or floating hos- 
pital has been secured, which will make frequent ex- 
cursions upon the bay or river. Sick children with 
their mothers will thus have the opportunity of breath- 
ing fresh air, enjoying change of scene, while whole- 
some food will be supplied them, and the attendance 








of careful and skillful physicians. Such efforts to mit- 
igate the sufferings of the pinched and pallid children 
of poverty will appeal to every kind heart; and St. 
John’s Guild believe that tl.e charitable will uot with- 
hold their aid. 





The universal canine scare has developed numer- 
ous remedies for preventing hydrophobia, or treating 
it when it appears. Some of these are the vapor 
bath, a strong galvanic current, caustic, saleratus, 
morphine, suction, chloride of lime, hydrochloric 
acid, and so forth. But the most certain prevention 
of hydrophobia yet suggested is no dogs, 


Round Lake Camp-Meeting sent some delegates to 
visit Saratoga on a recent Saturday night. They were 
to spend the Sabbath, not being officially appointed. 
One of them was a good old lady who had a mingled 
horror and admiration of the extravagance and splen- 
dor of that fashionable resort. The crowded piazzas 
of the Grand Central, the United States, the Union, and 
Congress Hall buret upon her astonished sight, and 
the music of the bands entranced her ear. Amazed 
and puzzled, yet evidently struggling against the pleas- 
ure inspired by the whole scene, the good soul ex- 
claimed, ‘‘What a sin and shame! It looke like 
heaven !” 





The great East River Bridge is still going upward—- 
at least the towers are. The Brooklyn tower has 
reached an elevation of over 220 feet above high-water 
mark. The New York tower is 128 feet high, 

Cool place is Buckland, Massachusetts. On June 4 
the citizens gathered around a snow-bank and feasted 
on hot maple-eugar. “ Snow-bank” sounds refresh- 
ing; but “‘ hot maple-sugar”—oh no! 





Thousands of people were sorely disappointed that 
clouds and showers obscured Coggia so many evenings 
when they hoped to have a good view of the strange 
visitor. But every body has improved each clear even- 
ing in gazing into the northwestern sky. 





Middlefield Valley eacaped ruin on the bursting of 
the reservoirs in consequence of the physical features 
of the country. But is the lesson of the disaster leas 
plain than if the results had been as fatal as in Mill 
River Valley ? 





Many of our country readers, who do not see the full 
accounts of the children’s excursions which appear 
in the city daily papers, will be interested in sorae de- 
tails concerning this successful charity. About 1850 
children participated in the second excursion of the 
season. The commodious barge Chicago afforded am- 
ple accommodations, and, amidet music from the band 
and songs from the happy young folks, conveyed all 
safely to Oriental Grove. Lunches were freely dis- 
tributed; there were sports and games in the grove, 
bathing, and plenty of fun. Every child was happy, 
at a cost of less than forty cents apiece. The ex- 
penses for the day were as follows: 

Barge ond ee eseed $130 00, Ice-cream, milk, 








Row-boats ........ 10 00 and ice..........$125 20 
I 15 % | Citric acid......... 5 6 
] aa Coffee and tea... .. 890 
s - » and Punch 
Labor .. and Judy..... 6 
Steward and wait- Medicines......... 50 
CEB. vcccceccccce Steward's stores... 1335 
Carpenter-work ... 1745) Wharfage......... 200 
Ns canness see 750; Petty cash.. ...... 17 20 
B , cake, and __— 
Meats .... 2.0005 00 BO. cn seseas $692 84 





Diphtheria has been more than usually prevalent in 
New York and vicinity during the past year. Its feur- 
ful ravages among children have caused much alarm in 
the community, for it has invaded the mansions of the 
rich as well as the hovels of the poor. Physicians say 
that cleanlinese, freeh air, and pure water are the best 
preventives of this disease. Indeed, if only the most 
ecrupulous attention were paid to cleanliness of per- 
son and of premises, sickness would be diroinished 
one-half. 





A London girl recently performed the feat of walk- 
ing one thousand miles in one thousand consecutive 
bours, 





Agnes Strickland, well known as a writer of numer- 
ous works, recently died, at the age of sixty-eight. 
She was born in Suffolk, England, and developed her 
literary tastes at a very early age. Her historical 
works, particularly The Queena of England and The 
Queens of Scotland, became at once popular, and have 
never ceased to interest readers of English history. 
The materials for these wotks were chiefly obtained 
by researches into old French and Italian manuscripts 
found in the British Museum. 





Among the general regulations of the Round Lake 
camp ground were the following : a 
“No smoking of tobacco in the tents, or within the 


circle. 
* A light should, be kept burning in each tent during 
the night. 

“The occupants of each tent, — retiring for the 
night, should place, or cause to placed, a pail of 
water at or near the front or rear entrance of their 
tent, so that the same may be easy of access in case of 
fi 


re. 

“Every tent’s company should see that at least one 
of their number is left in — 1% of the tent at all times, 
both day and night, to guard It. 

“No fires will be allowed so near the trees as to in- 
jure them. 

“ All garbage and refuse matter from boarding and 
other tents must be put into barrels designated for 
that purpose in different parts of the ground, which 
will be removed daily at 9 a.m. and 6 p.™.” 





Among the various werks written by the late Mr. 
Francis Butler, who died of bydrophobia, is a book 
entitled Dogography, being the life and adventures of 
an English bull-terrier which he had owned for more 
than sixteen years, It is written in a humorous veia, 
and professes to give the story of the dog's life in his 
own canine language. Mr. Butler was a florist as well 
as a dog-fancier, but he followed the latter business 
because he was fond of dogs. 





He was eighteen, and she sweet sixteen, and they 
lived in Leavenworth, Kansas. An inexorable parent 
forbade the bans, So he of the eighteen years suc- 
ceeded in raising nine dollars, and with “sweet six- 
teen” took the cars for the friendly glens of Miésouri. 
After paying fare for the round trip and $2 90 to the 
parson, the twain, made one, landed in Leavenworth 
with the large fortune of $1 in greenbacks, Hepairing 
to a saloon, ice-cream and cake were called for, redu- 
cing the cash to two nickels. Nothing daunted, two 
glasses of soda were swallowed, and the newly married 
couple started to begin life’s wedded dream without 4 
copper. This is enterprise. 
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Akins Theatre. 
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Burnt District. 
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THE CHICAGO FIRE. 


Tue people of Chicago may well congratulate 
themselves on the escape of their beautiful city 
from a calamity which at one time threatened 
to be as cverwhelming as the great fire of 1871. 
"The second fire, like the first, started in a rook- 
ery of low wooden buildings, which, with crim- 
inal folly, had been allowed to grow up and re- 
main near the very heart of the city. It broke 
out, late in the afternoon of July 14, in a low 


frame building used for storing rags, in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of an oil refinery, a large 
barn filled with hay, and a row of wooden cab- 


ins. ‘Thus there was no lack of fuel of the most 
inflammable nature to feed the flames. A strong 
gale of wind aided in spreading the fire; the 
burning brands were carried over the heads of 
the firemen and scattered upon the dry pine 
roofs, which instaatly blazed up, and compelled 
the men to retreat from between two lines of 


fire 

The wind at length drove the flames upon the 
fine residences and business structures of Wa- 
bash Avenue, where a large number of splendid 
buildings were soon destroyed. Michigan Ave- 
nue, along the lake front, was seriously threat- 
ened, and the occupants of the beautiful and 
costly private residences that are the pride of 
Chicago hastily removed their furniture. But 
the flames were stayed in time to save the ave- 
nue, and later in the evening most of the people 
moved back again. Help had arrived, in answer 

) telegraphic dispatches, from Milwaukee, Ra- 
ine, Joliet, and other places, and the conflagra- 
tion, which at one time threatened to involve the 
whole city, was stayed within the limits marked 

n our double-page view of Chicago. The total 
losé is estimated at about four millions of dollars. 
That of the great fire of 1871 was over two hun- 
dred millions. 

It is to be hoped that not only Chicago but 
every American city will profit by the lesson of 
this new calamity. All our cities contain simi- 
lar elements of danger, and nothing but good 
fortune has hitherto protected them against the 
most terrible disasters. There are hundreds of 
wooden rookeries in New York, tenanted by a 

w, debauched, and reckless population, and a 

e occurring in any of these localities might end 

in the destruction of millions of property. The 
people of Chicago failed to profit by the lesson 
yf the former calamity. They rebuilt their city 
with reckless disregard of the requirements of 
safety, and this in the face of many warnings. 
Only a few days before the recent fire an article 
published in one of the Chicago journals spoke 
of the reconstructed city as substantially one of 
shams, erected to challenge another wholesale 
conflagration; and it is said that a prominent 
Louisville architect, on viewing the city from the 
roof of a lofty building, exclaimed, ** This city 
will be destroyed again!” The importance of 
more solid structures was shown in one instance 
during the height of the conflagration. Oppo- 
site the St. James Hotel stood a four-story build- 
ing, with a marble front, covering about four 
numbers. This was divided from the building 
south by a single lot twenty-five feet wide. ‘‘A 
mere bagatelle,” said every body; and nobody 
inticipated that this little space could check the 
flames; but it did. Fortunately a splendid 
fire-proof wall had been reared to the south. 
Madly the flames beat against it, and went 
clear over the building, setting fire to the St. 
James; but this wall stood the test, and though 
there was fire to the south and fire to the east, 
and not a-pint of water thrown on it, the build- 
ing stands there at this writing, a savior of un- 
told millions. It was the citadel of the confla- 
gration. Its surrender would have given the 
whole city to the raving enemy. Instinctively 
every one in sight of the scene appreciated the 
importance of the position, and when the build- 
ing to the south tumbled with a thundering 
crash, and was thereafter harmless, a shout from 
fifty thousand throats rose high above the roar of 
the conflagration. Had the other buildings in 
the line of the fire possessed the same solidi- 
ty, the conflagration would have been confined 
to the wooden structure in which it started. 

In the matter of guarding against fire all 


American cities are, indeed, far behind those of 
Europe. No European city, with the exception 
of Hamburg, has experienced wiihin the last 


hundred years such a calamity as Chicago and 
Boston have suffered. Our buildings are, as a 
rule, less solidly constructed than theirs, and our 
fire depariments less efficiently organized. Nei- 
ther Chicago nor Boston took sufficient warning 
from the fires that swept over them. This is 
especially true of the former city. Not only was 
the reconstructed city one of shams, but the fire 
department was clearly incapable. A Chicago 
journal charges that it was ‘‘ little more than a 
political machine ;” and it was predicted from 
many quarters before the recent fire that, should 
a serious emergency arise, the public would fail 
to receive the protection it had a right to demand 
from the organization. ‘The event has too well 
The members of the de- 


verified the prediction. 

partment displayed great personal bravery and 
letermination in fighting the fire, and faced 
langer with true heroism in their efforts to save 
the city. But that the department was badly 
organized, and therefore incapable of meeting 


the emergency, is shown by its inability to cope 

the tlames without calling upon neighboring 

assistance. Had the firemen of those 
een detained by serious fires at home, 

hat would have become of Chicago ? 

Our double-page illustration is engraved from 

lored print of Chicago drawn on stone 


witl 


ities for 


a superb « 


by Cuarres Parsons, Jun., and published by 
Messrs. Curnier & Ives, through whose court- 
eous: permission we are enabled to give the read- 
ers of the Week/y this interesting view of the 


city which has thus a second time passed through 
a calamitous trial by fire. ‘The burned district is 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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comprised within the shaded portion of the en- 
graving, and from its relations to other parts of 
the city our readers will see how great was the 
danger, and how narrowly Chicago escaped the 
fate that overwhelmed her in 1871. 
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A STRANGE WORLD. 
By MISS BRADDON, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
OVER THE HILLS. 


Tue old housekeeper’s eyes were dim as she 
finished her story of the heir of Penwyn. 

**He was the best of all,” she said. ‘‘ Mr. 
Balfour we saw very little of after he grew up, 
being the first to marry and leave home; Mr. 
James was a kind, easy-going young fellow 
enough ; but Mr. George was every body’s favor- 
ite, and there wasn’t a dry eye among us when 
the Squire called us together, after his illness, 
and told us how his son had died. ‘ He died like 
a gentleman, upholding the honor of his Queen 
and his country—and Penwyn,’ said the master, 
without race A in his voice, though it was fee- 
bler than before the stroke. ‘ And I am proud 
to think of him lying in his far-off grave, and if 
I were not so old I would go over the sea to 
kneel beside my poor boy's resting-place before 
I die. He displeased me once, but we are good 
friends now, and there will be no cloud between 
us when we meet in another world.’ ” 

Here Mrs. Darvis was fairly overcome, much 
to the astonishment of the girl Elspeth, whose 
uncanny black eyes regarded her with a scornful 
wonder. Humphrey noticed that look. 

** Sweet child!” he said to himself. ‘‘ Whata 
charming helpmeet you will make for some hon- 
est peasant in days to come, with your amiable 
disposition !” 

He had taken his time looking at the old house 
and listening to the housekeeper’s story. The 
sun was low, and he had yet to find a lodging 
for the night. He had walked far since morn- 
ing, and was not disposed to retrace his steps to 
the nearest town, a place called Seacomb, con- 
sisting of one long straggling street, a market- 
place, parish church, lock-up, and five Dissenting 
chapels of various denominations. This Sea- 
comb was a good nine miles from Penwyn Manor. 

** Perhaps you'd like to see the young Squire's 
portrait ?” said Mrs. Darvis, when she had dried 
her tears of tribute to the dead. 

“The young Squire ?” 

‘*Mr. George. We used to call him the young 
Squire sometimes.” 

‘* Yes, I should like to have a look at the poor 
fellow, now you've told me his history.” 

‘Tt hangs in the old Squire’s study. It’s a 
bit of a room, and I forgot to show it to you just 
now.” 

Humphrey followed her across the hall to a 

small door in a corner, deeply recessed and low, 
but solid enough to have guarded the Tolbooth, 
one would suppose. It opened into a narrow 
room, with one window looking toward the sea. 
The wainscot was almost black with age, the 
furniture, old walnut-wood, of the same time- 
darkened hue. There were a couple of heavy 
old bureaus, brass-handled, and brass-clamped, 
a ponderous writing-desk, and one capacious 
arm-chair, covered with black leather. The 
high narrow chimney-piece was in an angle of 
the room, and above this, inclining forward, 
hung the portrait of George Penwyn. 
It was a kit-cat picture of a lad in undress uni- 
form, the face a long oval, fair of complexion, 
and somewhat feminine in delicacy of feature, 
the eyes dark blue. The rest of the features, 
though sufficiently regular, were commonplace 
enough ; but the eyes, beautiful alike in shape 
and color, impressed Humphrey Clissold. ‘They 
were eyes which might have haunted the fancy 
of girlhood with the dream of an ideal lover— 
eyes in whose somewhat melancholy sweetness a 
poet would have read some strange life-history. 
The hair, a pale auburn, hung in a loosely wav- 
ing mass over the high narrow brow, and helped 
to give a picturesque cast to the patrician-look- 
ing head. 

‘*A nice face!” said Humphrey, critically. 
‘There is a little look of my poor friend James 
Penwyn, but not much. Poor Jim had a gayer, 
brighter expression, and had not those fine blue- 
gray eyes. I fancy Churchill Penwyn must be a 
plain likeness of his uncle George—not so hand- 
some, but more intellectual-looking.” + 

**Yes, Sir,” assented Mrs. Darvis. ‘‘ The 
present Squire is something like his uncle, but 
there’s a harder look in his face. All the feat- 
ures seem cut out sharper; and then his eyes are 
quite different. Mr. George had his mother’s 
eyes. She was a Trevillian, and one of the hand- 
somest women in Cornwall.” 

‘**T've seen a face somewhere which that pic- 
ture reminds me of, but I haven't the faintest 
notion where,” said Humphrey. ‘In another 
picture perhaps. Half one’s memories of faces 
are derived from pictures, and they flash across 
the mind suddenly like a recollection of another 
world. However, I mustn’t stand prosing here 
while the sun goes down yonder. I have to find 
a lodging before night-fall. What is the nearest 
place, village or farm-house, where I can get a 
bed, do you think, Mrs. Darvis ?” 

‘* There’s the Bell in Penwyn village.” 

‘*No good. I’ve tried there already. The 
landlady’s married daughter is home on a visit, 
and they haven’t a bed to give me for love or 
money.’ 





Mrs. Darvis lapsed into meditation. 


“The nearest farm-house is Trevanard’s, at 
Borcel End. They might give you a bed there, 
for the place is large enough for a barracks, but 
they are not the most obliging people in the 
world, and they are too well off to care about 
the money you may pay them.” 

‘* How far is Borcel End ?” 

‘* Between two and three miles.” 

‘*Then I'll try my luck there, Mrs. Darvis,” 
said Humphrey, cheerily. ‘‘It lies between that 
and sleeping under the open sky.” 

**T wish I could offer you a bed, Sir; but in 
my position—” 

‘*As custodian, such an offer would be a 
breach of good faith te your employers, I quite 
understand that, Mrs. Darvis. I come here as a 
stranger to you, and I thank you kindly for hav- 
ing been so obliging as to show me the house.” 

Hed a couple of half crowns into her 
hand as he spoke, but these Mrs. Darvis reject- 
ed most decidedly. 

‘*Ours has never been what = can call a 
show place, Sir, and I've never looked for that 
kind of perquisite.” 

‘*Come, young one,” said Humphrey, after 
taking leave of the friendly old housekeeper, 
**you can put me into the t road to Treva- 
nard’s, and you shall have one of these for your 
reward.” 

Elspeth’s black eyes watched the rejection of 
the half crowns with unmistakable greed. Her 
sharp face brightened at Humphrey’s promise. 

** I'll show you the way, Sir,” she said; ‘‘I 
know every step of it.” 

** Yes, the lass is always roaming about like 
a wild creature over the hills and down by the 
sea,” said Mrs. Darvis, with a disapproving air. 

**T don’t think she knows how to read or write, 
or has as much Christian knowledge as the old 
jackdaw in the servants’ hall.” 

‘**T know things that are better than reading 
and writing,” said Elspeth, with a grin. 

‘*What kind of things may those be?” asked 
Humphrey. 

** Things that other people don’t know.” 

** Well, my lass, I won't trouble you by sound- 
ing the obscure depths of your wisdom. I only 
want the straightest road to Trevanard’s farm. 
He is a tenant of this estate, I suppose, Mrs. 
Darvis ?” 


** Yes, Sir. Michael Trevanard’s father was 
a tenant of the old Squire’s before my time. Old 
Mrs. Trevanard is still living, though stone-blind, 
and hardly right in her head, I believe.” 

They had reached the lobby door by this time, 
the chief hall door being kept religiously bolted 
and barred during the absence of the family. 

**T shall come and see you again, Mrs. Dar- 
vis, most —_ before I leave this part of the 
country,” said Humphrey, as he crossed the 
threshold. ‘*Good-evening.” 

“* You'll be welcome at any time, Sir. 
evening.” 

Elspeth led the way across the lawn with a 
step so light and swift that it was as much as 
Humphrey could do to keep pace with her, tired 
as he was after a long day afoot. He followed 
her into the pine wood. The trees were not 
thickly planted, but they were old and fine, and 
their dense foliage looked inky black against a 
primrose-colored sky. A narrow foot-path wound 
among the tall black trunks only a few yards 
from the edge of the cliff, which was poorly 
guarded by a roughly fashioned timber railing, 
the stakes wide apart. The vast Atlantic lay 
below them, a translucent green in the clear 
evening light, melting into purple far away on 
the horizon. 

Humphrey paused to look back at Penwyn 
Manor-house, the grave, substantial old dwell- 
ing-house which had seen so little change since 
the days of the Tudors. High gable ends; lat- 
ticed windows gleaming in the last rays of the 
setting sun ; stone walls moss-darkened and ivy- 
shrouded ; massive porch, with deep recesses, and 
room enough for a small congregation ; mighty 
chimney -stacks, and quaint old iron weather- 
cock, with a marvelous specimen of the ornitho- 
logical race — its gilded beak due west. 

** Poor old James, what good days we might 
have had here!” sighed Humphrey, as he looked 
back at the fair domain. It seemed a place 
saved out of the good old world, and was very 
pleasant to contemplate after the gimcrack pal- 
aces of the age we live in, in which all that ar- 
chitecture can conjure from the splendors of the 
past is more or less disfigured by the tinsel of 


Good- 


present. 

‘* Dear old James! to think that he wanted to 
marry that poor little actress girl, and bring her 
to reign down here in the glow and glory of 
those stained-glass windows, gorgeous with the 
armorial devices of a line of county families— 
innocent, simple-hearted lad, wandering about 
like a prince in a fairy tale, ready to fall in love 
with the first pretty girl he saw by the road-side, 
and to take her back to his kingdom!” 

“‘ If you want to see Trevanard’s farm before 
dark, you must come on, Sir,” said th. 

Humphrey took the hint, and followed at his 
briskest pace. ‘They were soon out of the pine 
grove, which they left by a little wooden gate, 
and on the wild wide hills where the distant 
sheep-bell had an eerie sound in the still even- 
ing air. 

Even the gables of the Manor-house disappear- 
ed presently, as they went down a dip in the hills. 
Far off in a green hollow Humphrey saw some 
white buildings—scattered untidily near a patch 
of water, which reflected that saffron-hued even- 
ing sky. 

“* That's Trevanard’s,” said Elspeth, pointing 
to this spot. 

**I thought as much,” said Humphrey. ‘‘'Then 
you need go no further. You've fairly earned 
your fee.” 

He gave her the half crown. ‘The girl turned 
the coin over with a delighted look before she 





put it in her pocket. 


**T'll go to Borcel End with you,” she said. 
“I'd as lief be on the hills as at home—soon- 
er—for grandmother is not overpleasant com- 


y. 

** But you'd better go back now, my girl, or 
it ll be dark long before you reach tA : 

Elspeth laughed, a queer impish cachinnation, 
=— made Mr. Clissold feel rather uncomfort- 

e. 

**You don’t suppose I'm afraid of the dark 2” 
she said, in her shrill young voice, so young and 
yet so old in tone. ‘I know every star in the 
7 Besides, it’s never dark at this time of year. 
I'll go on to Borcel End with you. Maybe you 
mayn't get accommodated there, and then I can 
show you a near way across the hills to Penwyn 
village. You might get shelter at one of the cot- 
tages anyhow.” 

“*Upon my word you are very obliging,” said 
Humphrey, surprised by this show of benevolence 
upon the damsel’s part. 

**Do you know any thing about this Borcel 
End ?” he asked, presently, when they were go- 
ing down into the valley. 

‘*T’'ve never been inside it,” answered Elspeth, 
glibly, more communicative now than she had 
been an hour or two ago when Clissold - 
tioned her about the house of Penwyn. «Mire. 
Trevanard isn’t one to encourage a poor girl like 
me about her . She’s a rare hard one, they 
say, and would pinch and scrape for a sixpence, 

et dresses fine on Sundays, and lives well. 
ere’s always good eating and drinking at Bor- 
cel End, folks say. I've heard tell as it was a 
gentleman's house once, before old Squire Pen- 
wyn bought it, and that there was a fine park 
round the There’s plenty of trees now, 
and a garden that has all gone to ruin. The 
gentleman that owned Borcel spent all his mon- 
ey people say, and old Squire Penwyn bought 
t my 4 and turned it into a farm, and 
it’s in the hands of the Trevanards ever 
since, and they’re rich enough to buy the place 
three times over, people say, if Squire Penwyn 
would sell it.” 

**T don’t ——. T shall get a very warm wel- 
come if this Mrs. Trevanard is such a disagree- 
able person,” said Humphrey, beginning to feel 
doubtful as to the wisdom of asking hospitality 
at Borcel End. 

**Oh! I don’t know about that. She's civil 
enough to gentlefolks, I’ve heard say. It’s only 
her servants and such like she’s so stiff with. 
You can but try.” 

They were at the farm by this time. The old 
house stood before them—a broad stretch of 
greensward in front of it, with a pool of brack- 
ish-looking water in the middle, on which sev- 
eral broods of juvenile ducks were swimming 


eayy 
e house was large, the walls rough-cast, 
with massive timber frame-work. ‘There was a 
roomy central porch, also of plaster and timber, 
and this and a projecting wing at each end of 
the house gave a certain importance to the build- 
ing. Some relics of its ancient gentility still re- 
mained to show that Borcel End had not always 
been the house of a tenant-farmer. A coat of 
arms roughly cut on a stone tablet over the 
front-door testified to its former owner's pride 
of birth, and the quadrangular range of stables, 
stone-built, and more important than the house, 
indicated those sporting tastes which might 
have hel to dissipate the fortunes of a ban- 
ished and half-forgotten race. But Borcel End, 
in its brightest day, had never been such a man- 
sion as the old Tudor Manor-house of Penwyn. 
There was a homeliness in the architecture which 
aspired to neither dignity nor beauty—low ceil- 
ings, oa —— windows, dormers in the 
, and heavy chimney-stacks, The only beau- 
ty which the place could have Rt | at its 
best was the charm of rusticity—an honest, 
—_ English home. To-day, however, Borcel 
End was no longer at its best. The stone quad- 
rangle, where the finest hunting stud in Corn- 
wall had once been lodged, was now a straw-yard 
for cattle ; one side of the house was pons tw 
owed by a huge barn, built of the débris of the 
park wall; a colony of jovial pigs disported 
themselves in a power | inclosure which had once 
been a maze. A remnant of hedge-row, densest 
yew, still marked the boundary of this ancient 
pleasance, but all the rest had vanished beneath 
the cloven hoof of the unclean animal. 

Though the farm-yard showed on every side 
the tokens of agricultural prosperity, the house 
itself had a neglected air. The plaster walls, 
green and weather-stained, presented the curious 
blended hues of a Stilton cheese in prime condi- 
tion ; the timber seemed perishing for want of a 
good coat of paint. Poultry were pecking about 
close under the latticed windows, and even in 
the porch, and a vagabond pigling was thrust- 
ing his black nose in among the roots of one 
solitary rose-bush which still lingered on the 
barren turf. Borcel End, seen in this fading 
light, was hardly a homestead to attract the 
traveler. 

“*T don’t think much of your Borcel End,” 
said Humphrey, with a disparaging air. ‘‘ How- 
— here goes for a fair trial of Western hospi- 

ity!” 





CHAPTER XX. 
BORCEL END. 


Mr. Ciissotp entered the porch, scattering 
the affrighted fowls right and left. As they 
sped cackling away, the house door, which had 
stood ajar, was opened wider by a middle-aged 
woman, who looked at the intruder frowningly. 
**We never buy any thing of peddlers,” she 
said, sharply. ‘‘ It’s no use coming here.” 

‘I’m not a peddler, and I haven’t any thing 
to sell. I am going through Cornwall on a 
walking tour, and want to find a place where I 
could stop for a week or so and look about the 





country. I am prepared to pay a fair price for 
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a clean homely lodging. The housekeeper at 
Penwyn Manor told me to try here.” 

“Then she sent you on a fool’s errand,” re- 

plied the woman ; **we don’t take lodgers.” 

‘‘ Not as a rule, perhaps ; but you might strain 
a point in my favor, I say.” 

Humphrey Clissold had a pleasant voice and 
a pleasant smile. Mrs. Trevanard looked at 
him doubtfully, softened in spite of herself by 
his manner. And then no Trevanard was ever 
above earning an honest penny. ‘They had not 
grown rich by refusing chances of small profits. 

“Come, mother,” cried a cheery voice from 
within, while she was hesitating, ‘* you can ask 
the gentleman to come in and sit down a bit, 
anyhow. ‘That won't make us nor break us.” 

“*You can walk in and sit down, Sir, if you 
like,” said Mrs. Trevanard, with a somewhat 
unwilling air. 

Humphrey crossed the threshold and found 
himself in a large, stone-paved room, which had 
once been the hall, and was now half kitchen, 
half living-room. ‘The staircase, with its clum- 
sy, black-painted balustrades, shaped like gouty 
legs, occupied one side of the room; on the 
other yawned the mighty chimney, with a settle 
on each side of the wide hearth, a cozy retreat on 
winter's nights. The glow of the fire had a com- 
fortable look even on this midsummer evening. 

A young man—tall, stalwart, good-looking, 
clad in a suit of velveteen which gave him some- 
thing the air of a gamekeeper—stood near the 
hearth, cleaning a gun. He it was who had 
spoken just now—Martin ‘Trevanard, the only 
son of the house, and about the only living 
creature who had any influence with his mother. 
Pride ruled her, religion or bigotry had power 
over her, gold was the strongest influence of all ; 
but of all the mass of humanity there was but 
one unit she cared for after herself, and that one 
was Martin. 

**Sit down and make yourself at home, Sir,” 
said the young man, heartily. ‘‘ You've walked 
far, I dare say.” 

‘*T have,” answered Humphrey, “ but I don’t 
want to rest any where until I am sure that I can 
get a night’s shelter. There was no room for 
me at the Bell at Penwyn, but I left my knap- 
sack there, thinking I should be forced to go 
back to the village anyhow. It was an after- 
thought coming on here. Oh, by-the-way, 
there's a girl outside, the lodge-keeper’s pe id 
ter, who has been my guide so far, and wants to 
know my fate before she goes home. What can 
you do with me, Mrs. Trevanard? I'm not par- 
ticular. Give me a truss of clean hay in one of 
your barns if you're afraid to have me in the 
house.” 

**Don’t be ill-natured, old lady,” said the 
young man; “the gentleman is a gentleman. 
One can see that with half an eye.” 

‘*That’s all very well, Martin; but what will 
your father say to our taking in a stranger with- 
out so much as knowing his name ?” 

“*My name is Humphrey Clissold,” said the 
applicant, taking a card out of his pocket-hook 
and throwing it on the polished beech-wood ta- 
ble, the only handsome piece of furniture in the 
room—a massive oblong table big enough for 
twelve or fourteen people to sit at. ‘* There are 
my name and address. And so far as payment 
in advance goes”—he put a sovereign down be- 
side the card—‘‘ there’s for my night’s accom- 
modation and refreshment.” 

‘* Put your money in your pocket, Sir. You're 
a friend of Mr. Penwyn’s, [ suppose?” asked 
Mrs. Trevanard, still doubtful. 

‘IT know the present Mr. Penwyn, but I can 
not call myself his friend. ‘The poor young fel- 
low who was murdered, James Penwyn, was m. 
nearest and dearest friend, my adopted brother. 

‘‘Let the gentleman stop, mother. We've 
rooms enough, and to spare, in this gloomy old 
barrack. A fresh face always brightens us up a 
little, and it’s nice to hear he the world goes 
on. Father’s always satisfied when you are. 
You can put the gentleman in that old room*at 
the end of the corridor. You needn't be fright- 
ened, Sir; there are no ghosts at Borcel End,” 
added Martin Trevanard, laughing. 

His mother still hesitated, but after a pause 
she said, ‘‘ Very well, Sir. You can stop to- 
night, and as long as you please afterward at a 
fair price—say, a guinea a week for eating, drink- 
ing, and sleeping, and a trifle for the servant 
when you go away.” 

Even in consenting the woman seemed to have 
a lingering reluctance, as if she were giving as- 
sent to something which she felt should have 
been refused. 

‘*Your terms are moderation itself, madam, 
and I thank you. I'll send away my small guide.” 

He went out to the porch, where Elspeth sat 
waiting—no doubt a listener to the conversation. 
Humphrey rewarded her devotion with an extra 
sixpence, and dismissed her. Away she sped 
through the gathering gloom, light of foot as a 
young fawn. Humphrey felt considerably re- 
lieved by the comfortable adjustment of the lodg- 
ing question. He seated himself in an arm-chair 
by the hearth, and stretched out his legs in the 
ruddy glow with a blissful sense of repose. 

‘* Ts there such a thing asa lad about the place 
who would go to the Bell at Penwyn to fetch my 
knapsack, for a consideration ?” he asked. 

There was a cow-boy who would perform that 
service, it seemed. Martin went out himself to 
look for the rustic Mercury. 

‘* He's a good-natured lad, my son,” said Mrs. 
Trevanard, ‘‘but full of fancies. That comes of 
idleness, and too much education, his father says. 
His grandmother yonder never learned to read 
or write, and twas she and her husband made 
Borcel End what it is.” 

Following the turn of Mrs. Trevanard’s head, 
Humphrey perceived that an object which in the 
obscurity of the room he had taken for a piece 
of furniture was in reality a piece of humanity— 
& very old woman, dressed in dark garments, 








with only a narrow white border peeping from 
under a cowl-shaped black silk cap, a dingy red 
handkerchief pinned across her shoulders, and 
two bony hands, whose shriveled fingers moved 
with a mechanical regularity in the process of 
stocking-knitting. 

** Ay,” said a quivering voice, ‘‘ I can’t read 
or write—that’s to say, I couldn’t even when I 
had my sight—but between us Michael and I 
made Borcel what it is. Young people don’t 
understand the old wavs—they have servants to 
wait upon ’em, and play the harpsichord; but 
little good comes of it.” 

**Is she blind?” asked Humphrey of the 
younger Mrs. Trevanard, in a whisper. 

The old woman’s quick ear caught the ques- 
tion. 

**Stone-blind, Sir, for the last eighteen years. 
But the Lord has been good to me. I've a com- 
fortable home and kind children, and they don't 
turn me out-of-doors, though I’m such a useless 
creature,” 

**Why, mother, you know the place is your 
own for life,” said Bridget ‘Trevanard, sharply. 
** Michael's father left it so in his will.” 

**You might turn me out for all that. Who'd 
see an old blind woman righted ?” 

A gloomy figure in that dark corner beyond 
the glow of the fire! Humphrey felt that the 
room was less comfortable somehow since he had 
discovered the presence of this old woman, with 
her sightless orbs, and never-resting fingers, long 
and lean, weaving her endless web, gloomy as 
Clotho herself. 

A plump, ruddy-cheeked maid-servant came 
bustling in with preparations for supper, making 
an agreeable diversion after this sad little epi- 
sode. She lighted a pair of tall tallow-candles 
in tall brass candlesticks, which feebly illumined 
the large low room. ‘The wainscoted walls 
were blackened by smoke and time, and from 
the cross-beams that sustained the low ceiling 
hung a grove of hams, while flitches of bacon 
adorned the corners, where there was less need 
of headway. Every object in the room belonged 
to the useful rather than the beautiful. Yet 
there was something pleasant to Humphrey’s un- 
accustomed eye in the homely old-world com- 
fort of the place. 

He took advantage of the light to steal a glance 
at the face of his hostess, as she helped the serv- 
ant to lay the cloth and place the viands on the 
table. Bridget Trevanard was about fifty years 
of age, but there were few wrinkles on the square 
brow or about the eyes and mouth. She was 
tall, buxom, and broad-shouldered; a woman 
who looked as if she had few feminine weakness- 
es, either moral or physical. The muscular arm 
and broad, open chest betokened an almost virile 
strength. Her skin was bright and clear, her 
nose broad and thick, but fairly modeled of its 
kind, her under lip full and firm, as if wrought 
in iron, the upper lip long, straight, and thin. 
Her eyes were dark brown, bright and hard, 
with that sharp, penetrating look which is pop- 


ularly supposed to see through deal boards and | 
y & | Hill, Colorado. It occurred in a specimen weigh- 


even stone walls on occasion. So at least 
thought the servants at Borcel End. 

A model farmer’s wife this Mrs. Trevanard, 
a severe mistress, yet not unjust or unkind, a 
proud woman, and in her own particular creed 
something of a zealot: a woman who loved 
money, not so much for its own sake, as because 
it served the only ambition she had ever cher- 
ished, namely, to be more respectable than her 
neighbors. ealth went a long way toward this 
superior respectability, therefore did Mrs. ‘Trev- 
anard toil and spin, and never cease from labor 
in the pursuit of gain. She was the motive pow- 
er of Borcel End. Her superlative energy kept 
Michael Trevanard, a somewhat lazy man by 
nature, a patient slave at the mill. Martin was 
the only creature at Borcel who escaped her in- 
fluence. For him life meant the indulgence of 
his own fancies, with just so much work as gave 
him an appetite for his meals. He would drive 
the wagon to the mill, or superintend the men at 
hay-making and harvest. He rather liked at- 
tending market, and was a good hand at a bar- 
gain; but to the patient drudgery of every-day 
cares young Trevanard had a rooted objection. 
He was good-looking, good-natured, walked 
well, sang well, whistled better than any other 
man in the district, and was a general favorite. 
People said that the good blood of the old Trev- 
anards showed in young Martin. 

(ro BE CONTINUED.) 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Service Monthly, in an interesting chapter 
upon Alaska, gives a few items regarding the 
weather that will be of interest to those who do 
not appreciate the peculiarities of that climate. 
At 8 the mean temperature of summer is 
54°, and that of winter is 32°, the latter being 
precisely the mean of St. Louis, Missouri. In 

lace of incessant hail and snow, as is frequent- 
y erroneously supposed, rain falls throughout 
the winter season, and whatever snow falls soon 
disappears. Not only do these thermal condi- 
tions exist at the capifal of Alaska, but a pro- 
portionally high temperature reigns throughout 
the coasts beyond, and the influence of the ocean 
currents extends even to Norton Sound, near 
the arctic circle. In the Aleutian Islands the 
winters are somewhat colder, but the tempera- 
ture gy | remains above 35° until the Ist 
of January. On Kodiak Islands the two most 
severe frosts of one winter were recorded at 0° 
and 13°. The Greek Bishop VENIAMINOFF, who 
has kept a continuous record for six years, states 
that during that interval only on nine occasions 
did the mercury fall below 10° F.; but on the 
other hand the summer temperature averages 
only 49°, and the line of perpetual snow on 
Maskushin, an active volcano in Oonalaska, has 
an elevation of 3100 feet. The arctic winter in 
the interior at Fort Yukon yields a mean tem- 

rature of 30°, but the mean temperature of 
uly is frequently as high as 65° or From 
December to April the average number of days 
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on which rain or snow falls in the Aleutian 
Archipelago is twenty-six per month. The mean 
temperature of thé winter months on the island 
of St. Paul is 20°, or very nearly the same as at 
Omaha and Northern New York. Fog prevails 
almost incessantly in the autumn. Iceland in 
the North Atlantic and St. Paul in the North 
Pacific, or Behring Sea, represent respectively 
two areas of low barometer. 





The labors of the expeditions now fitting out 
in various parts of the world for observing the 
transit of Venus in December next will not be 
contined to physical science alone, as measures 
are being taken to attach competent naturalists 
to them, and it is probable that many valuable 
additions to our knowledge of the natural his- 
sar” of the several stations will be secured. 

_ To the British expedition to the island of Rod- 
riguez a competent geologist will be assigned, 
Dr. T. B. BaLFour, who will devote himself to 
an examination of the general geological struc- 
ture of the island; Mr. Gzorag GuLirver, of 
the University of Oxford, will undertake the 
zoological department; both gentlemen are emi- 
nent specialists, and will doubtless give a good 
account of themselves. Mr. Henry W. Scua- 
TER, who has much experience in cave explora- 
tion in England, will, in addition, be especially 
charged with the examination of the limestone 
caverns on the island. ‘ 

It is suggested that Mr. Epwarp NewrTon, 
who has already done so much in this line of re- 
search, and who is now Colonial Secretary of 
Mauritius, will possibly accompany the party to 
Rodriguez and give it his assistance. 

For the expedition to Kerguelen Land, the 
natural history of which is known to be very 
interesting, the Rev. A. E. Eaton has been as- 
signed. € as yet have no special detail on the 

rt of other of the European transit parties, 

ut have no doubt that the subject of natural 
history will be equally cared for. 

The large force required to carry on the as- 
tronomical and photographic work of the Amer- 
ican parties, and the necessarily limited accom- 
modations on board the Swatara, have rendered 
it impossible to detail special naturalists to ac- 
company that vessel; but the Navy Department 
has oat to the position of assistant-surgeon 
Dr. J. H. Kipper, of the navy, a gentleman well 
known for his love of natural science and his 
accomplishments as a collector. He is provided 
with every thing needful in the form of apparatus 
and material for the occasion, and as the parties 
are landed at the different islands he will leave 
with them a share of his stock. 

The antarctic stations to be occupied by Unit- 
ed States observers consist of the Crozet Islands, 
Kerguelen Land, Chatham Island, the middle isl- 
and of New Zealand, and Tasmania; and as there 
are many Of the assistants who are interested in 
natural history, much will be done, so far as their 
other duties will permit, in making collections. 
There is no doubt that the results will be cred- 
itable to American enterprise. 





One of the most interesting results of the ex- 
amination of sundry mine collected during 
the geological survey of Professor Harpen in 
1873, according to Dr. F. M. ENpLic#, one of the 
geologists of the expedition, consists in the fact 
that native tellurium was found among some of 
the tellurides from the Red Cloud Mine at Gold 


ing about six pounds, a‘mechanical mixture of 
uartz and native tellurium in equal proportions. 
except in Transylvania, tellurium has never been 
found in its native state. Small admixtures of 
bismuth, selenium, iron, gold, and silver are as- 
sociated with it, so that the tellurium is only 
about ninety-one per cent. of the mineral. 





Few persons are aware of the important explo- 
ration which has been going on for a year or two 
past in Costa Rica, under the direction of Profess- 
or WiLL1aM M. Gass, a geologist and explorer 
of Philadelphia, well known for his excellent 
scientific work, especially in connection with 
the Geological Survey of California, under Pro- 
fessor Whitney. 

The special object is an investigation of an 
entirely unknown region of Southeastern Costa 
Rica, inhabited only by savages, but known to 
contain rich treasures of mineral, worked by the 
Spaniards in the early days of the Conquest, 
this knowledge being only by traditions. The 
expenses are borne conjointly by the Costa Rican 
government and by the contractors for the Cos- 
ta Rica Railroad; and although the party has 
consisted only of Professor Gass and four assist- 
ants, it has already gathered a great deal of im- 
portant information and material in reference to 
the economical, scientific, and political history 
of the region investigated. 

In the course of his labors Professor GaBB 
found the people less savage than had been sup- 
posed, and he has already succeeded in winning 
their confidence to such an extent as to induce 
pf chief to accompany him on a visit to San 

As might have been expected, the geological 
structure of the country has occupied a large 
share of Professor Gasp’s attention, and enough 
has been discovered to warrant the belief that 
the mineral resources are of great importance. 
The greatest interest attaches, however, to the 
discovery of two previously unknown volcanoes, 
not less than feet high, in the main cordil- 
lera just northwest of Pico Blanco. Of these 
he is about making a thorough examination. 
The natural history collections made by the 
professor are of unusual magnitude and value, 
embracing all departments of zoology, and es- 

ially rich in mammals, birds, reptiles, and 
nsects. Of fish there were but few species, 
but all that could be found were secured. The 
ethnology and philology of the country have 
been attended to very thoroughly, and vocabu- 
laries, amounting in some cases to five hundred 
words, of certain divisions of the tribe have 
been made. Material illustrating the manners 
and customs of the people was also gathered in 
great quantities, and important discoveries made 
of Huacos, or prehistoric graves. 

In addition to these, Professor Gass is on the 
track of an ancient buried city, of which no 
mention is made in any history of the country. 
The natural history ben | ethnological collections 
made have been sent to the National Museum 
at Washington, where they form a conspicuous 
feature in the Central American series. 

The material thus collected by Professor Gans 
will, on his return, be made the subject of an 
elaborate work, in which he hopes to present 





important geological discovery made by him is 

that the appearance of dry land on the isthmus 

is of tertiary date, and that it is coeval with the 
eriod of volcanic excitement in the California 
ierra, 





The Bureau of Engineers, having in charge 
the geological and geegraphical explorations 
and surveys west of the hundredth meridian, has 
recently published its first contribution to our 
accurate knowledge of geographical positions in 
Wyoming and Colorado Territories. The re- 
port, though only relating to two stations 
namely, Cheyenne and Colorado Springs, is of 
particular interest at this time, in view of the 
consideration by Congress of the important 
question as to who shall make the surveys of 
the land. Lieutenant WHEr.er, the engineer 
immediately in charge of the survey, has, we 
think, very wisely followed the precedent estab- 
lished by the superintendent of the Observatory 
and the Coast Survey, in giving to the civilians 
under his direction full credit for the valuable 
scientific labors that they have undertaken. In 
the report before us we are favored with the de- 
tails of the work done by Dr. F. Kampr and J. 
H. CLARK, whose names appear on the title-page 
as civilian astropomical assistants. The latter 
presents a memoir on the astronomical opera- 
tions of the field season of 1872, and the former 
gives us the results of observations at Colorado 
apriog in 1873. The general direction and plan 
of the astronomical work at these stations is 
laid down by Lieutenant WaeeLer with great 
minuteness of detail, so as to insure the most 
‘complete uniformity and the greatest accuracy 
in the work of each assistant; and at every 
point we perceive that the assistant in charge 
of any work is held directly responsible to the 
public, as well as to his superior officer, for the 
accuracy of his results. The observations made 
at the twenty-two remaining primary stations in 
1871-73 will appear in volume two of the reports 
of the survey, and it would seem that the pres- 
ent publication of the work done at Cheyénne 
and Colorado Springs is intended to present to 
us a specimen of the whole, the stations in ques- 
tion being chosen as typical stations, and “ not 
selected because of probable errors that are a 
minimum.”’ Without at present critically dis- 
cussing the accuracy of the observations, or the 
propriety of certain arithmetical operations, we 
must conclude by —_ Lieutenant 
WHEELER upon the thorough method and the 
evident desire for the highest attainable accura- 
ey that are manifest in every e of the report, 
and must express our conviction that if the 
work undertaken by him be carried on in the 
spirit in which it appears to have been an 
(with only a little less striving after meaningless 
probable errors of unattainable smallness), he 
will have earned the lasting gratitude of future 

erations, who will surely appreciate better 
fhan we can do, and better than we can foresee, 
the value to a civilized nation of an accurate 
aa a reliable census of the contents of all 
ts 


ded possessions. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A pear old lady, who had brought an action for dam- 
ages inet a neighbor, was being examined, when 

e judge suggested a compromise, and instracted 
counsel to ask what she would take to settle the mat- 
ter. ‘“* His honor wants to know what you will take?” 
asked the learned counsel, bawling as loud as ever he 
could in the old lady's ear. ‘I thank his honor kind- 
ly,” answered the ancient dame; “and if it’s no ill- 
conwenience to him, I'l! take a little warm ale!” 

sbeeaiieaaaiaiatiatinmen 

A gentleman at a dance remarked to his partner, 4 
witty young lady, that the “room was too close—he 
must go out get some air.” After an absence of 
half an hour he returned, when she asked him if he 
had been to the grave-yard, a8 his breath smelled of 
beer! 


A lady asked a sailor whom she met why a —y was 
called “she.” The son of Neptune replied that it was 
* because the rigging cost more than the hull.” 











A man was boasting before a companion of his very 
strong sight. “I can discern from here # mouse on 
the top of that very high tower.” “J don’t see it,” an- 
pat | his comrade; “ but I hear it running.” 

tac aR at 

* What is Heaven's best gift to man ?” asked a young 
lady the other night, smiling sweetly on « pleasant- 
looking clerk. “A hoss!” replied the young man, 
with great prudence. 

oer 

The difference between having a tooth properly 
drawn by a professional surgeon and having it 
knocked out miscellaneously by a fall upon the pave- 
ment is only a slight verbal distinction—-one is dental, 
and the other accidental. 

bn Te a 

A foundling left in a Boston street car was appro- 

priately named ‘Oscar. 








Mr. Dickens told a story of a young lady who, being 
intensely loved by five young men, was advised to 
jump overboard, and marry the man who —— in 
after her. Acooseney, next morning, the five lovers 
being on deck, and loo ing very devoted) yat the young 
lady, she plunged into the sea head-foremnost. Four 
of the lovers immediately jamped in after her. When 
the young lady and four lovers were out again, she 
says to the captain, “What am I to do with them 
now, they are so wet?” “Take the dry one.” And 
the young lady did, and married him. 

ene nels at inne 


A novelty in domestic economy is “‘the revolving 
ish.” Truly we live in degenerate days: 
time was when the bottle went round. 





A farmer, when flagellating two of his anrnly boys, 
was asked what he wasdoing. “‘ Threshing oats!” 
was the reply. 


A thief ranning away is a scamp, but the police- 

man’s chase after him is aecamper. ~ 
qummnenenneliipeswsesmmna 

A man in Maine has a goose sixty-eight years old. 
Though attaining this green old age, she nevertheless 
is not a . The secret of her longevity con- 
sists in the fact that she hid away for several seasons, 
at Christmas-time, until she became so tongh that they 
couldn't kill her, and let her live on. 








Wit in an influential form was Sopages by the 


Quaker gentleman soliciting subscri for a dis- 
t widow for whom eve hody the 
body de- 


greatest thy. ‘ Well,” said he, “ev: 
clares be bo oeney for her: I am truly sorry—I am pm | 
five dollars) How mych art thon sorry, friend? 
thou? and thou?” He was very successtul, as may be 
sup . One of those to w 
ecri said he felt very much indeed for the 
widow. “ But hast thou felt in 

the Friend. 
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CSARPHOBIA. 
INTELLIGENT INTERVIEWER (J. G. B., Jun.). “Do you insist upon running for a Third Term? 


Do you insist upon being a Cesar? Answer quick, or—or—or—I'll Bray!” 
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(See Portrait on Page 641.) 
DR. MANNING, 
ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 


By EUGENE LAWRENCE. 


Epwarp Manntno, Archbishop of 
Westminster and Primate of all England by tlfe 
nomination of the Pope, is the son of a London 
merchant. He was educated at Oxford, passed 
nder the influence of the Puseyite school, and 
ered the English Church with no want of 
preferment. He held two livings at thirty, was 
ie Archdeacon ef Chichester, and in 1842 
lished a work on the Unity of the Church, 
which he dedicated to Mr. GLapsrong. It is 
one of the dullest of theological discussions, but 
marked by some unsparing denunciations of 
the Roman See. In his search for unity he had 
discovered that sth ie doctrines of the papacy were 
isnaring,” and its traditions ‘‘ corrupt.” Not 
long after however, he fell into the snares of 
which be was conscious, and left the Establish- 
“nt, where he had lived in obscurity, to take the 
ief place among English Romanists. It must 

be allowed that since this change his literature 
has become more animated, and that his writings 
Yet he wins attention chiefly by 





nd readers. 


e extravagance of his assumptions and the gross- 
ness of his superstitions. He has long been the 
most active af the ultramontanes, more papal 
than Dupancovp, and only less bitter than Vevu- 


He lives in the distant realm of Bon- 
IFACE Becket, Dominic and Loyona, 
Ile is the strongest advocate of the papal infalli- 
bility, of the miracles of Monial and Lourdes, 
the most abject son of the Church of the Middle 
Ages. The feeblest arguments of the papacy 
seem to him the fullest of conviction, and the 
Oxford graduate is now at the mercy of every 
fe cataleptic who may choose to claim in- 
with the Madonna, and of every Jes- 


i OT, 


and 


’ 
mais 


ourse 


uitical prophet who proclaims the coming glories 
of the Roman See. ‘‘I may seem to many to 
be a dreamer,” he says. ‘* Time will show.” 
He plainly believes with Vevriior that amidst 
shock of nations and the woe of Europe, 
midst the wreck of Protestant empires and 


the miseries of the people, the Pope shall have 
his own again, and rule over all the islands 
Perer gave to AprIAN, and all the continents 
bestowed so freely on the Spaniards and Portu- 
There does not, indeed, seem any difference 
between the faith of Dr. Mannino and that of 
lt uomas A Becket, whom he has apparently se- 
lected as his model. Both assert the supremacy 
the Pope over all temporal sovereigns, and 
em eager to erect a spiritual throne for the 
Roman bishop splendid with the trappings of 
grandeur and surrounded by an affluence 
that rivals the wealth of Ormus and of Ind. 
lands and nations are to be tributary to the 


e 


earthly 


Pope, and the proudest king is only fitted to hold 

stirrup rein. In this picture of pride and 
sensuality our medieval and modern ultramon- 
tanes allow no room for dissent. The Pope's 
empire is to be universal and complete. Who- 
ever opposes it is to be extirpated with fire and 
sword; at least such is the intimation of the 
Council, and the modern practice of the ultra- 


The woes and the oppressions of the 
are as nothing to our clerical CALIGULAS, 
lo restore the temporal power France is to be 
enslaved, Germany swept by a savage invasion, 
Spain ravaged by Carlists and Intransigentes, and 


montanes, 


people 


Italy racked by a conqueror more unsparing than 
Cuartes VIII. For Becker there was the 
excuse of the general barbarism around him, 

Dr. Maxmine defends the abuses of the 


ler - the pride, ann and splendor of the 
papal government he sees ‘‘ by an intuition” the 
ymbols of faith, morals, and ‘the divine au- 


ity of the Charch” (see Rome, the Capital 
page 18). He rejoices with a 
inge exultation over the sorrows of Italy. Of 
struggling Italians he. wrote, ‘* They have 
turned upon each other, baffled each other’s pol- 
- shed each other's blood,” and he seems as 
ready as Pius IX. to exult over the miseries of 
mankind. What cause either has for so inhu- 
a spirit can scarcely be discovered. 
An inte sllect like that of Dr. MANNING can not 
expected to be logical in its argument or care- 
Of historical accuracy he seems 
o be » altoget| er careless. ‘The ruling idea of all 
his speculations is that of the unity of the Charch, 
and h accustomed to assert before unculti- 
vated hearers that Roine ruled over an undivided 
Christendom until Protestants dissolved the hap- 
, concord. ‘*Gallicanism,” he declares, had 
» existence until the Council of Constance. 
He forgets what he once knew and proclaimed, 
t tome never ruled the British churches. 
He overlooks the fact that the Eastern patri- 
s ] ng ago deposed the Roman bishop from 
heresy and schism. He might have 
-d that in no century had the papal power 
controlled more than a fragment of the great 
} ( wad sade Nor is it possible to 
relieve Dr. Manning from the charge of plain 
when at a recent meeting of the 


Cariste nidom, 


in its facts. 


1e is 


his see for 


hosts of 


mnsistency, 


()xford Union he extolled the English Parlia- 
ment as ‘‘the greatest of legislative bodies ;” 
the English Parliament for six hundred 
ars has been the bitterest ‘foe of the papal 
iprema vy. 
If he fails as a logician, Dr. Mannino is at 


successful in politics. He has organized 

lrish Catholics of London into a united body. 
rages the Rom: nists to religious agita- 

England aa Ireland, and courts the per- 

f Becker, He lenounees public education, 

ises all union with Protestant teaching, and 
requires that every school shall be controlled by 
the priest. As an advocate of temperance he 
deserves high praise, and he has discovered that 
his people are singularly in want of ins 








truction | 








upon this point. It is a plain proof of the low 
grade of morals produced or permitted by the 
Roman Catholic faith that most of the pauper- 
ism, brutality, and crime of our large cities come 
from the firmest adherents of the papacy. If 
Dr. MANNING can relieve us of this he will make 
some faint atonement for the political distress 
and disorder he and his ultramontane allies are 
fomenting in every part of the world. As a 
preacher Dr. Mannino has few attractions. 
Voice; manner, animation, are all wanting. He 
could nowhere have gathered a congregation 
without extraneous help. He is evidently a man 
of energy rather than of intellect, and his intense 
resolution and ceaseless activity are marked upon 
his stern countenance, and have been fruitful in 
various conversions among the feeble and decay- 
ing minds of the wealthy and the ruling classes, 
Yet it is said that his extreme opinions are look- 
ed upon with some distrust by the more prudent 
members of his own faith, and his recent essay 
upon ‘Cxsarism” has once more brought before 
the public view the enormous pretensions of the 
papacy, the extraordinary contempt for historical 
accuracy that marks its chief defenders, the cru- 
elty and pride with which it would force men 
back to a new barbarism. 

That the teachings of Dr. Mannino and his 
allies have tended to make men more cruel, in- 
human, and dangerous to each other—that the 
revival of the principles and doctrines of the Pa- 
pal Church of the Middle Ages must bring with 
it that intense hatred for all who differ in opin- 
ion from the Roman faith that marked the In- 
NoceNTs and Ursans of the past, no ultramon- 
tane denies. Popes and prelates assert that their 
only aim is the utter extirpation of dissent, and 
that he who opposes the Vicar of God will be 
overwhelmed by temporal as well as eternal ruin, 
So long as the notion of infallibility remained 
undecided these medieval opinions were at least 
not immutable. Even intelligent Roman Cath- 
olics hoped that they might be at some time aban- 
doned by their whole Church. That hope is 
now passed away. ‘Kill all; God will know 
His own,” must henceforth be written on the 
standard of the infallible Pope. The precept, 
barbarous as it may seem, is a logical inference 
from the Syllabus and the Council. In his ad- 
dress to the Irish-Americans who recently laid 
the tribute of their adopted land at the feet of 
the Pope, Prus IX. suggested that the presence 
«* Lutherans, Methodists, Calvinists, Episco- 
palians, in that fair vineyard” was a sad affliction, 
and that they might be wholly removed he pray- 
ed fervently. Does any one doubt that the Irish- 
American Romanists and the Pope would at 
once proceed to remove Lutherans, Baptists, and 
Methodists by the usual modes of his predeces- 
sors, had they the power? Only three vears ago 
whoever ventured to write or speak against the 
papal rule in New York was certain to be threat- 
ened with violence. by Irish Catholics, and the 
bludgeon and the pistol were used to silence 
common-sense. In England Dr. Mannina’s 


| adherents are too few to suffer them to follow 


the example of their American allies. But there 
can be no doubt that murder, assassination, 
violence, must be the necessary results of the 
principles he inculeates. ‘The recent attempt to 
assassinate Prince BisMaRcK by a Roman Cath- 
olic fanatic and priest is the latest example of 
the revival of the Middle-Age theories and prac- 
tices. But how can Dr. Manntne and his allies 
avoid approving the act if they are consistent ? 
Have they not already taught their ignorant fol- 
lowers to adore as saints, and even deities, popes 
and priests who have committed not one but 
myriads of assassinations among the heretics of 
the past—among the Lutherans, Methodists, 
and Baptists of an earlier period ? Prince Bis- 
MARCK’s only crime is that he has opposed the 
aggressions of the Papal Church. He is assail- 
ed by the same weapon with which the court of 
Rome struck down Witi1am of Orange and 
Henry III. and Henry IV. of France, or pur- 
sued the lives of Queen EvizaBetu and WILLIAM 
ILI. of England to their graves. In the period 
of which Dr. Mayntnc is so profound an admirer 
the papal court was little more than a den of as- 
sassins, 





Ir is perhaps true, as the ancients thought it was, 
that the wearer of a ruby may rely on keeping his 
health, and on being of a cheerful mind. But we 
should be sorry to believe that nobody can rationally 
count on these blessings unless he wears a ruby. For 
the supply of rubies, which, in the days of Solomon, 
that shrewd but ungallant prince pronounced to be 
only less limited than the number of excellent women, 
has diminished steadily. Society, to be sure, has gained 
by a corresponding increase in the number of excellent 
women; and rubies are prized now more for their in- 
trinsic beauty than for their sanitary qualities, or as a 
measure of value for female character. The difficulty of 
finding a really fine ruby of the first quality was curi- 
ously illustrated at the London Exhibition of 1862, 
where two large stones were shown among the jewels 
of Queen Victoria as true- rubies, which proved to be 
simply spinels, a stone of an entirely different nature 
and form of crystallization. Among the gems now on 
exhibition at the warerooms of Starr & Marcus, No. 
22 John Street (up stairs), is a genuine ruby, probably 
of Burmese or Siamese origin, not of great size, but of 
such perfect form, and depth, and life of color, that it 
is worthy examination by those who wish to know 
what the costliest of all gems really is. This stone, 
with a small but absolutely perfect sapphire in the 
same collection, 

* Blue, blue, as if the sky let fall 
A flower from its ceruiean wall,” 
are admirable illustrations of the bold, scientific, and 
esthetic spirit in which this house conceives and car- 
ries out its business operations. A dozen stones of 
inferior quality might be sold twenty times over before 
the adequately appreciative purchaser of one such 
treasure comes to secure it.—{Com.] 
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[== BEST “ELASTIC TRUSS” (for 
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Fluid, $2 00. Copying, $2 50. 
oa fluid pal all om, A by 
it} os rece price. 
R. C. ROOT, A HONY, &C0., 
62 Li no, New York. 
<a Send for ireular. 


SECOND AND LAST | 


GRAND GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


Masonic Reliet Association 


OF NORFOLK, VA. 
THURSDAY, SEPT. 3, 1874, 
50,000 TICKETS—6,000 CASH GIFTS. 


B250,000 


TO BE GIVEN AWAY. 








by Tickets, $10; Half Ti Tickets, $5; er Tick- 
; Eleven Whole Tickets or 22 Halt f Tickets 
for Sica. "No discount on less amount. 
full informati 


LAST CHANCE 
AN EASY FORTUNE! 


FIFTH AND LAST GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KY, 


JULY 31st, 1874. 
LIST OF Curse. 










































































One Grand Cash Gift = = $250,00 
One Grand C Gift - = = 100,00 
One Grand Cash Gift - - ~ 75,00 
Grand Cash Gift - - = 50,00 
One Grand Cash Gift - - = 300 
§ G $20,000 each, 100,000 
10 Cash Gifts, 14,000 each, 140,000 
5 Cash Gifts, 10, each, 150, 
20 Cash G * each, 300 
25 Cash Gifts, 9 each, 100,00 
30 Cash Gifts, ° each, 00 
Cash ’ each, 100,00 
100 Cash Gifts, 1,000 each, 100,00 
240 Cash h Gifts, 500 each, 120,00 
ash Gifts, 100 each, w 
19.000 Cash Gitte, 50 each, 950,000 
































Grand Total 20,000 Gifts, all Cash, $2,500,000 


PRICE OF TICKETS. 
whale Tickets, | - = @ 


ves * 7 - - - 
Tenths, or each ‘Coupon - - 
11 Whole Tickets for - - = 
22 1-2 Tickets for - = 


For Tickets or information, 


Address 
THO. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent and Manager, 
Pvsuto Lisrary Buitpre, Loursvitue, Kv. ; 
Or, THOS, H. HAYS & CO., Eastern Agents, 
609 Broadway, N.Y. 


uovejoy’s New Style 
GLASS CUTTER 





ALVAN L. LOVEJOY 
229 Pe stg sagegngg 8t., 








For Tickets and Circulars £y 
apply to the Home Offi LK, VA., or the 
Branch Office of the Association (Room ‘Ds, 78 and 80 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK CI 

HENRY V. MOORE, Secretary. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel ornaments. The 
—e lady po hea in fair and the man 

in stormy weather, and they never 
make — Sent p to any 
address, safely , upon receipt 


. LOVEJOY, 


Pro -~ & Manufacturer, 
229 Was ington St., Boston. 


Rich Farmin Lands 


IN NEBRA 

Now for Sale very Cheap! 
TEN YEARS CREDIT, INTEREST ONLY 6 PER CT. 
SEND FOR “THE PIONEER,” 
erea Law, a NEW NUMBER jot publeted, mulled 


free to all parts of the world 
Address 











“oO. F, DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner U. P. R. R., 
Omauna, Nes. 








=e 4 and else- 
where, last season, will be brou out this SPRING, 
in sets, of 8 different styles, at $8 00, 
$12 50, $25 00, $50 00, $100, $250, As this 
tiful e can be described in a brief space, 
Sa ful de - b ag oy hy — e ry — 
and full description, free one, on cation. 
T & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, M Mase. 





HENRY CAPT, 


Watch Manufacturer, 
GENEVA, 


Has transferred his Repair Department to 
L. C. LAMBELET, No. 19 John St., N.Y. 
New address will be advertised as soon as we re-open. 





PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits. 


CHANNE always be encased in 
them. Be sure you don't 


buy any thing else. Look on the sole, and you will see 
where the canned is cut. ~ 











RAGS AND TAGS nev- 
er come on the soles of 
ENGLISH CHANNEL 
Shoes. Prettyfeet should 





TEWART'S 


SLATE& MARBLE MANTELS 


220 & 222 WEST 23° ST.N.Y 





gd Lg! MILITARY ACAD- 
EMY, yo Pa., Opens Sept. 9th. Civil 
Engineering, the Classics, and Engl 
taught. For Circulars apply to 0. M. BOG. 
No. 3 Nassau St., N. Y., or to Col. Turo, Hyatt, Pres't. 


thorough! 
ART, : 


“COLORADO 
EXCURSION S 


Thousands are going to Colorado this season to aay 
the Inxuries of: Nature among the beautiful 

of the Rocky Mountains, For rates an — 
ticular information address E. A RD eral 


Passenger Agent, 25 South Fourth Street, St. Louis, 
Le a | he will cheerfully and promptly tell you 
about it. 





Established 1858 | 





sare cati- 
Parr. 


sand 
tioned against imitations of our MeTaLuic 
All genuine PRINCE’S METALLIC PAINT will 


CAUTION.—Pureb 





bear our namo and le mark on each and every 
package. Send for a circular. 


Hl py Agnes Strickland, 


THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND. 
Lives of the Queens of Scotland and English 
Princesses connected with the Regal Succes- 
sion of Great Britain. By Acnes Srrick- 
LAND. 8 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $12 00; Half 
Calf, $26 00. 


THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, ABRIDGED. 


Lives of the Queens of England, from the 
Norman Conquest. By Acres SrrickLanp. 





Abridged by the Author. Revised and Edited 
by Caroting G. Parker. 12mo, Cloth, 
$2 00. 





Pus.LisHeD By HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York. 





ea Harper & Broraens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


Pollak’s 


Meerschaums. 
Pipes and holders = to order, repair- 
ed, and Boiled. 7 egun St. 
Send for circular. af, . Box 5009. 


Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers 


of every kind. Send stamp for Mestrated Price-List to 
Great Western GUN WORKS, ‘Pittsburgh, Pa. 


-ANTED. —A case of either Diabetes, Gravel, In- 
W flammation of Kidneys and Bladder, or Brick 























Dust Deposit, that ‘‘ Constitution Water” will vot 
cure. For sale by all druggists. 











Aveust 1, 1874.] 








ROGERS’ 


STATUARY 


“ Hide-and-Seek 
—Whoop !” 
Ry et 





212 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


A —PAVILION HOTEL, New 
¢ Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y¥., is 

fine, large, airy rooms 
resh and salt water Baths 





now open. Parties wishin 
should apply immediately. 
in os — Boats leave every half hour from foot of 
Whitehall and Dey Streets. Terms moderate. 

BARR « Cc U TLER, Proprietors. 


t Bargains in New 

7 Y P 'z pe, in small fonts for 
je ee By Cai sent by 

JOSEPH S » Manufac- 


turer of the Yo America Press, 58 Murray Street, 
New York, and 8 d 8 Province § Street, Boston, Moss. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven Tro Fir any Fieune, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
jnusted by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
ander the arms. 

t The following Patterns are now ready: 





Vol. IV. 
—_ VATE. PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 


Ss knleincs neielieinnaandihn tice ty) 
GENTLE AN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 
Mm 3} 4 . = * SERS s “ 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt... “ 48 
Vol. V. 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER arenes cestccce = < 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressin ue, Comet 
Covee wae Sacque, Yoke Mics eens P 
emise, ANG DTAWETB)........6+e0e.-eeeee 
rrr POSTILION BAS y! WRAPPER. “ 93 
LBERT VICTOR 8 UIT (for boy 
+, peeescecaseoocseeresce >. 


from - 
sam ao 38 gear LINGERIE, (French Yoke 
a _ Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- . 
ng Gown 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for 7 from 2to5 yearsold) “* 389 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 
skirt, and Full Trained | irene ietipgl “=> 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
Round GEG. ccccccvecoscccosccccceccees ce * 60 
Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT alking Skirt. Apron-front Over-skirt 


and Walkin Me. iaeecneh ies cendeenanane =2 
GIRL my WARD ROBE, Sacque, — Blouse 

and Skirt, Basque fastened be' . Over- 

skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, a “pretelle 

A = Se girl — 2 to 13 youre — eeaptne “ 18 
SLE LESS JACKET WALKIN Te 


CILATELAINE REDINGOTE WALKING 


SUIT 
LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT................ “ 8 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “ 24 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 98 
LADIES’ iy} MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 
Re ina tinvednneebiaven sectors “ 90 
PLEATED w IST WALKING SUIT......... “ 32 
DOUBLE - = ASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 
a la hak cies o & 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT....... “« 39 
DEMI- hy pe WALKING SUIT, with 
Basq ack and Square Front............. “«@ 
TIGHT. FITTING DOUBLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... “ 45 
SINGLE-BRE my A BASQUINE, with Short 
i, 0)”: RRR PRE . 
DOU BLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 


TIGHT. FITTING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS...............+++ o 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 

« Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and _— 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 52 


Vol. VII. 
YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 


(for youth from 8 to 15 years old)............ 2s 
— SH BA Pak LO S OVEN SKIRT, and 
Wh A Ce creat nkctenscchccethes a 
HENRI TROIS POLONAISEE WALKING _— 
HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
cee and French Round Skirt............... * 
MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 
Demi-Trained Skirt.........+<scc.se+seeeee 00 “17 
ME DIC IS BASQUE, with —_ Front Over- - 


and hp +s BiGine Bitte). .osscacerescese * 32 
BELTED BASQUE, with Long Apron and Demi- 
Trained pe 90040 n000eeeeennnnseees 6onenece * 2 


‘BAC K, an 
CUIRASS BASQUE, 

DEMI-TRAINED § 

The Publishers will eend either Pattern by mail, 
Prevaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 
t In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
*'ning Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
Gt the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


DEMI- TRAINED SKIRT...... “ ¢ 
ROUND APRON, AND 
KIRT a 
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JUST RECEIVED. 
EXTRA CHOICE FRENCH & AMERICAN 


Walnut and Ash Burl Veneers. 


ie, Lae pry tend | & CUBLY MAPLE. 
y, Walnut, Rose, Satin, 
panish and Red Cedar, an all kinds of Hardwoods, 


i Piank, Boards, ‘and Veneers. 
cine EAD, 5 co. gh and ay 186 to 
th and 6th R.,N. ¥. 
promptly "and and Prattnraly executed. 
Send are by Mall prom 





Imitation Silver Watches. 


Style, 8 18; 6 oz. 
Soe. $13; 402. $12: Tow 
to match, 


p86. m 3686. Send Postal Orders and we will 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1874. 








There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expénded on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines. —Nation. 








The best ition a of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columne contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 


Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
aud temperate, supporting high principles in an ele 
vated tone and a chastened literary style. —Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 
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It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette, 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
her will POSTAGE 
"PaRR A, : Pon he Seder in the Unt 1 States, 


Hasren’ pn = to soak bie nase Daina 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00: or any two for $7 00: 
postage pee by the Subscriber at the office 
where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weexty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Suusoripers at 96 6 cash, pg remittance ; or, Siz 
Co, Sor $20 00, 1 ut extra copy: postage payable 
Othe Gas where received. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents a year, for the Weexty or Bazaz 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Maeazrve, or ® cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanrrer & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Trews ror Apvrrtisine iv Harper's Weexiy anp 
Hagpen’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—¢1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








mdid work. Every 


is own printer, Press- 
es and ~~} from 


resses, 
nen Markers with 





» Boston, 


TDiccmpany of TOBACCOS.—The undersigned 
company offers the finest Turkish Tobaccos for 
pipe and cigarette, imported and warranted enuine, in 
stylish packing of & and 4y Ibe. at $3 50 > & most 
liberal discount will be allowed to dealers, accordi 
to quantities. We forward, free of charge, four ait 
_ my of - choicest Latakier, put up in most 
elegan xes, nst the remittance 
| isa $1 78 for Ib. mriniaien 

at N & CO., 48 Liberty Street, New 
York am and RUHL BROS., 553 Mont oaay Street, San 
Francisco, Cal. SYRIA TOBACCO CO., 

78 and 80 Walker St, N. Y. 


Hussey’s National Cottage 


Architecture. 
New & Original oes 8, Workin, 
Scale Drawings, and Details for a 
Styles of low-priced Houses, with 
= Specifications and Cost. Just pub- 
lished. Royal quarto. Postpaid, $6 














WOODWARD’S 1,000 Worxre Drawinas, 
RATIONAL © | pine, etait, Scie 


4 j Do-vars, postpaid. 
MONCKTON’S NATIONAL Six Doutans, 
STAIRBUILDER. postpaid, 
MONCETON’S a se Six Dortars, 
CARPENTER and JOINERS »o*tpsie. 
Orange Judd Company, 245 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Do your own — witha 
Maven ae PRESS. 


Best Yet Invente 
For Amateur or Business Purpo- 
ees, and ey for prose 
Job Printing. Over 10,000 in Use. 
BENJ. Oo. WOODS, 
ufacturer and Dealer in 
every description of 
Pair TING MATERIAL, 
49 Federal and 152 Knee- 
land Sts., Boston, 
. MacKus: ck, 6 Mur- 
ray St., New York. feller. Howell & Ludwig, 917 
Market 8t., Philadelp P. Rounds, 175 Munroe 
i hicago. Baca for IMustrated Catalogue. 











More Birds stop singing and die from 

being eaten up alive by Vermin than 

* from all other causes. (They are sure 

death). Inclose $1 00 to H. RAYMOND, Broadway Bird 


Store, 1170 Broadway, New York C ity, for a remedy 
that can never fail and costs but a few cents, 





Book walter Engine. 
* The lowest - riced 
ever constructed; Boiler & Engine 










Compact, ial, 
and = Soe Boiler, on. 
ernor, Pump, and all Trimmings 
complete for running at low price 
of  oontag excepted) : 
Horse Power. - eee $250 00 
carro 300 00 
Delivered on Cars at Shops. 
FOOSE & JAYNE, 
109 Lisxrty Sraeer, New Yorn. 








DARENTS A N D GUARDIA NS, — THE 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE DIRECTORY con- 
tains valuable information concerning schools. Com- 
— expressly as a guide for the use of Parents. Sent 
T.Cc. PD \CKNEY, Bennett Building, New York. 


A MONTH TO AGENTS 


20 Sts sell the IMPROVED “HOME 
UTTLE” SEWING MACHINE, 


the only soantieel, low-priced “ Lock Stitch” Sewing 
Machine ever invented. Address JOHNSON, CLARK 
& Co., Boston, Mass.; New York City; Pittsbu hy 
Pa.; Chicago, Ui; Louisville, KY., or St. Louis, 


gre DENTS ‘and ot others, who desire to improve 

their own pecuniary condition and supply the in- 
tellectual needs of their fellows, are requested to 
address AVERY BILL, care of Mesars. Hanrer & 
Brotrueks, Franklin Square, New York. who wante 
Canvassing Agents to sel]! M‘Clintock 4: Strong’s Cyelo- 
peidia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Lit- 
erature; The History, Essays, Orations, &e., of the Sixth 
General Conference of the Evangelical Alliance; The 
Life of Christ, by Lyman Abbott; The Land and Book, 
by Thomson; Morning and Kvening Exercises, by the 
Rev. H. W. Beecher, and other desirable books. Terms 
Liberal. . Address as above. 


Riverview Academy, Rougtteresie:§:*- 


tember 10th. “Et nunc amoté queeramus seria tudo.” ow 


Prize Picture i 
THE TOLL-GATE! gentous gem! Sie a8 
Address, with stamp, EY, Burra.o, N. ¥. 


KIT CARSON, Boe eens. 


Authentic and Authorized Life published ; 600 pa res ; 
beautifully illustrated. Agents wanted every where, 
20,000 already sold. Circulars of all our works ‘oon 

Address DUSTIN, GILMAN, & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


TYPE. put up expressly for Ama 

tear Printers by ,-* i hy 

Bt ype Foundry, 45 achingten 

8t., Boston, Mass. Send stamp for ne 

ANTED—Agents for CHARLES SUMNER, 
by Gen. N. P. Bans, Bishop Gu.sert Haven, ‘and 
Ww. M. Cornet, LL.D., with eulogies of Carl Schurz, 
Geo. W. Curtis, and others, Exclusive territory. No 
competition. Address J. H. EARLE, Publisher, Boston. 
Novelty Depo * Agents Wanted. Catalogue free. 
Pics & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
AGENTS Fost ‘Selling Novelties, new articles. 
Prices. Send for Circular. Samples 25c. 

NATIONAL NOVEL TY CO., 301 Broadway, N. -Y. 
2400 Yearly to Agents. 54 new articles and 


the best Family Paper in America, with 
Family Journal, 300 Br'way, N. Y. 





All the BEST, useful Novelties, 
Chromos, Pens, Stationery, &c. 





two $5 Chromos. 





Samples from 

3, E. Hale & CO, 

“$ and 58 Park 

lace, N. Y. 
gente for 


Eastern 


Bole A 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
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BY J. LOTHROP MOTLEY. 

The Life and Death of John of Barneveld, Advocate 
of Holland. With a View of the Primary Causes 
and Movements of “The Thirty Years’ War.” By 
Joun Lornror Morey, D.C.L., Author of “The 
Rise of the Dutch Re public,” * History of the United 
Netherlands,” &c. With Illustrations. In Two Vol- 
umes. Svo, ‘Cloth, $7 00. (Uniform with Motley’s 
*“ Dutch Republic” and “United Netherlands.”) 


BY DR. SCHWEINFURTH. 

The Heart of Africa ; or, Three Years’ Travels and Ad- 
ventures in the U ‘explored Regions of the Centre 
of Africa. From 1865 to 1871. By Dr.Groxe Somwetn- 
rurtH. Translated by Evren EK. Farwes. With an 
Introduction by Winwoon Reane. Illustrated by 
about 180 Woodcuts from Drawings made by the 
— and with Two Maps. 2 vols, 8vo, Cloth, 


BY H. M. STANLEY. 
Coomassie and Magdala: a Story of Two British Cam- 
palgns in Africa. By Henny M. Srancery. With 
ape and Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, $3 50. 


BY S. IRENAUS PRIME. 

Under the Trees. By Sawve: Inewavus Pam. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, #2 00. 

BY T. DE WITT TALMAGE. 

Old Wells Dug Out: being a Third Serves of Sermons. 
By T.De Wirt Tatwace. With a Picture of the New 
Brook! nm Tabernacle. 1%mo, Cloth, $2 00. (Uni- 
form with the First and Second Series of Talmage > 


Sermons.) 
BY W. P. FETRIDGE. 

Harper's Hand-Book for Travellera in Europe and the 

Fast: being a Guide throngbGreatBritain andireland, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, <a Egy pt, 
rkey, Greece, Switzerland, yrol, mmark, 

da Sweden, Russia, and Spain. With over One 

Hundre 24 Maps and Plans of Cities. By W. Pemnnoxs 

Ferriwer, Author of “ Harper's Phrase-Book,” and 

“History of the Rise and Fall of the Paris Com- 

mune.” In Three Vols., 12mo, Foll Leather, Pock- 
et-Book Form, $3 00 per Vol. (the Vols. sold separate- 

ly); or, the Three Vols. in one, similar Binding, $7 00. 

EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE CONFERENCE, 1873. 

History, Essays, Orations, and Other Documents of 
the Sixth Genera] Conference of the Evangelical Al- 
liance, held in New York, October 2-12, 1878. Edit- 
ed by Rev. Puitir Sonarr, D.D., and Rev. 8. Ine- 
wavs Pame, D.D. With Portraits of Rev. Messre. 
Pronier, Carrasco, and Cook, recently deceased. 
8vo, Cloth, nearly 800 pages, $6 00; Sheep, §T 00; 
Half Calf, $8 50. 

BY CHARLES NORDHOFF. 

Northerfi California and the Sandwich Islands. By 
Crariys Norpnorr, Author of “California: for 
Health, Pleasure, and Residence,” &c., &c. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

DE MILLE'S The “Livin Link. Tlustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 

Mus BRADDON’S Taken at the Flood. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. 

ROBINSON'S Second-Cousin Sarah. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

GEORGIANA M. CRAIK'S Miss Moore. A Tale for 
Girls. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 

Miss MULOCK’S My Mother and I. Ilastrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

PAYN'S At Her Mercy. 





Illustrated. 


8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S Lady Anna. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 
BENEDICT'S John Worthington'’s Name, 8vo, Pa- 


per, $1 00; Cloth, $1 590. 
VICTOR HUGO'S Ninety-Three. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75; 
Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 


TALBOT’S Throngh Fire and Water. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 25 ceuts. 
BULWER'S Parisians. 12mo, Cloth, 


Illustrated. 

$1 50; Svo, Paper, $1 00, 

THE BLUE RIBBON. By the Author of “St.Olave's,” 
“Jeanie’s Quiet Life,” “‘Meta’s Faith,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 

BLACK’S A Princess of Thule. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. With Orig- 

inal and Characteristic Illustrations by American 
and British artiets. 
Oliver Twist. 8vo, Paper, 50 cts; Cloth, $1 00. 
Martin Chuzzlewit. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 60 
Old Curiosity Shop. 8vo, Paper, 75 cts; Cloth, $1 25. 
David Copperfield. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


Dombey and Son. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 56. 
N icholae Nickleby. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50 
Bleak House. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
Pickwick Papers. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
Little Dorrit. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


Barnaby Rudge. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


ez” Harper & Broruess will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


tw Harrenr's Catatoour mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents in postage stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, N. a 





AfORTU N E For ALL, in the Rubber Stam p 
Busine:s. Address Dorman's 
Stencil and Stamp Works, BaLcunes, Mob 

\ GENTS ‘WANTED.— Men or women. $34 
a week or $100 ——— Valuable samples Sree 
Write at once to F. M q i. REED, Eighth S8t., New York. 


SAMPLE. to Agents. Ladies’ Combina- 

ee i: Needle-Book, with Chromos, Send 

stamp. Dean & Co., New Bedford, Me Mass. 

S6 A MONTH “made honestly with Stencil s and 
Oe 


Key-Check ontfite. Catalogue and samples 
free. 8. M. SPENC ER, 117 Hanover St. , Boston, AsH, 


$ 10 to $1000 invested in Stocks and Gold 
pays per cent. a month. nd for 
Pre MBRIDGE & CO., Bankers, 2 Wall ra N. ¥. 
$10 A DAY. Employment for all. Patent Novel. 
ties. Geo. L. Feuron &Co., 119 Nassau St., N. ¥. 





o9) per day at home. Terms free. Address 
$52 d4 ) Gro. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


$72 EACH WEEK. mate wanted; pertice- 
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Bratley, Pray, & Co. 


Manufacturers 


CARRIAGES Patent Bathing Dresses 
TAGES | 


ROAD 


WAGONS, 


OF THE 


BEST QUALITY. 
Warerooms: 
558 BROADWAY, 


THE IMPROVED 


GOODENOUGH HORSE-SHOE 





All fitted and punched ready for use. Every Breeder, , 


every Farmer, every Horse-owner his own cee. 
No more Quarter Cracks, no more Corns, no Foot 
Ailments. Send for DESCRIPTIVE C TRCU LARS 
to Box 3044, Post-Office, New York. 
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YOUNG AMERICA APTER THE COMET'S TAIL. 





Union A ans & Co 


HAVE READY FOR THE PRESENT SEASON: 


SPANISH SANDALS, 
ORIENTAL TOWELS, 


TROWSER-FITTING Drawers, 


UNDERWEAR 


Hosiery, Gloves, 


Regatta Suits, &c, 


——— 


No. 637 BROADWAY. 








ASBESTOS PAINTS, ROOF COATING, CEMENTS; BOILER FELTING, SHEATHING, ENERAL 
MATERIALS FOR ROOFING, STRUCTURAL, ‘AND OTHER PURPOSES. Can Can be a 
These materials are-prepared ready for use, and are put up for shipment to all 


any one. 
world 


Highest Premium (Medal) Awarded by American Institute, 


of the 


orld. %2 Send for descriptive P: 
LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS TO GENERAL MERCHANTS AND. DEALERS. 


Patcntee and Sole Manufacturer, } 
EsTABLISHED 1858. 


+ H.W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


STANLEY'S COOMASSIE AND MAGDALA. 


Coomassie and Magdala: a Story of Two British Campaigns in Africa. 


Henry M. Srantey. 


(Just Ready.) 


By 
$3 50. 


With Maps and Illustrations. 


8vo, Cloth, 





We are struck throughout his volume by the shrewd- 
ness of his surmises when he is guessing in the dark, 
and of the frequency with which his hurried judg- 
ments are confirmed.—Times, London. 

He fairly wins admiration by the frank and yet stern 
eloquence of his narrative.—Telegraph, London. 


Mr. Stanley writes in a brisk and characteristic 
| style, full of picturesqueness and_ vivacity. ** * We 
| commend it as a spirited and graphic story of an ex- 


| pedition which reflected credit on all who took part 


in it.—Standard, London. 
Apart from his merits as a historian, Mr. Stanley 


Full of in = rmation, amusing, and graphic.—Ezam- | possesses humor which breaks forth on the slightest 


iner 


, Lond 


provocation.—Athenceum, London. 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Sent ay matl, p 


<a 


stage prepaid, to any part of th 


United States, on receipt of the price. 
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“*Oh, dear Doctor! I should like to travel this summer. 
band to take me to some watering-place in | Europe?” 


Wouldn’t you advise my hus-. 








STEPHEN. ROBERTS, 
WOOD & IRON 


BOAT BUILDING.. 


Racing Shell-Boats a Specialty. 


Shops: 368 & 373 South St., and Foot 
of 114th St., Harlem River, N.Y. 
Important to American Trav- 
ellers in Europe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published 
A REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


Harper’s Guide -Book 


FOR 


Travellers in Europe aud the Kast. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 


AMERICAN TOURISTS. 
WITH OVER 100 MAPS AND PLANS OF CITIES. 


By W. PEMBROKE FETRIDGE, 
Author of “Harper's Phrase - Book,” and “History of 
the Rise and Fall of the Paris Commune.” 

In Three Volumes, 12mo, Full Leather, Pocket- 
Book Form, $3 per Volume. 

VOL. I.—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 

VOL., II.—Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
and Greece. 

VOL. III.—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Russia, and Spain. 

THE VOLUMES SOLD SEPARATELY; 

Or, the Three Vols. in one, similar Binding, $7. 





The object of this work is is to give a distinct and 
clear outline, or a skeleton tour, through the different 


cities and places of interest in Europe and the East; © 


the names of the principal works of art by the leading 
masters in all the galleries; the fees expected by the 
different custodians; the names and charges of the 
principal hotels; the cost of travelling the’ different 
routes, and the time employed; all the items in ref- 
erence to the transportation of luggage, and the in- 
numerable small charges which tend to swell the ac- 
count of travelling expenses. With this single vol- 
ume the tourist may travel comfortably without a 
courier, at a saving of twenty-five per cent. in expen- 
ses, and unincumbered with a library of guide-books 
costing from $60 to $70; in addition to the charges 
upon their weight. Those who have been in Europe, 
and those who can not go to Europe, will both find in 
this work a fund of entertainment; the first to read 
up and remember what they have seen, and the second 
what they ought to have seen. 


FROM THE U. S. MINISTER TO GREECE. 
(Late U. S. Consul General at Paris.) 
55 Rue ve Cuatrgeacpun, Panis, Sept. 10, 1873. 


My Dear Mr. Ferrmoe: 

I have received and examined with lively interest 
the new and extended edition of your extremely val- 
uable “* Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and the 
East.” You have evidently spared no time or pains 
in consolidating the results at wide travel, your 
great experience. You succeed in presenting to the 
traveller the most valuable guide and friend with 
which I have the good fortune to.be acquainted. With 
the warmest thanks, I beg you to receive the most 
cordial congratulations of youfs, very faithfully, 

Joun Merepitn Reap, Js. 


W. Pembroke Fertniver, Esq. 


ez” Harrer & Broruers will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States or Great Britain, on receipt of the price. 





STATEMENT 


OF THE OLD AND RELIABLE 


TRAVELERS, 


91% SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 
TRAVELERS INSURANCE Co. 


Hazrtrorp, Conn., July 1, 1874. 





ASSETS. 
Real estate owned by the company.......¢ 76,212 84 
Cash in bank and hands of agents........ 173,049 60 
Loans on first mortgages real estate...... 1 392,781 50 
Deferred premiums .......5.......00000:: 62,959 79 
EE is 6:6 00d s itnvecats 4eeceas 47,838 16 
BINS BODTIUNGL 5 0 ooo. ce edocs secede kesh 46,309 8ST 
United States government bonds..... ... 365,420 00 
State and municipal bonds............... 121,850 00 
Railroad stocks and bonds............... 162,400 00 
Bank and insurance stocks............... 488,355 00 
ON Rane oto 585 ace case $2,937,176 26 
LIABILITIES. 

Claims unadjusted and not due.........., :$ 182,412 77 
Reserve, N. Y. standard, life departm’t., ..1,610,262 00 
Reserve for re-insurance, acc. departm’t.... 176,058 81 
$1,968,753 -58 


Surplus as regards policy-holders.... $968,422 68 





Geyerat Acorbent Povicirs, by the year or month, 
written by Agents, without delay. 


Lire anv Enpowment Insvrances, of al! forms. 
Ample security, definite contract, low premiums. 





JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
Joun E. Mongis, Ass’t Secretary. 
New York Office, 207 BROADWAY. 











FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
(GF Send for Price-List. Baltimore, Md. 
The Best 


Printing | Presses." nade! ] 


for Ci 
$6. ‘travelers, he &e | $ 1 ifs Ex. 


Business Men do their own Printing 
of vertising. Boys and Amateurs have delight- 





ful amusement and money making. Send stamp 
for circular, = a, etc., to the Manufacturers, 
KELSEY & Conn. 
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Grand, Square,& Upright PIANOS, 


New York House, No. 112 Fifth Ave. 


WM. KNABE & CO., BALTIMORE and 


NEW YORK, 











SuPPLEMENT, Aveust 1, 1874.] 
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**‘PUNCH AND JUDY.”—[{From tue Parntinc sy Freperice Sern. 


PUNCH AND JUDY. 

A Puycn-ann-Jupy show always draws a 
crowd. There is something irresistibly droll in 
the grotesque figures and the quaint, humorous 
dialogue of the drama, generally full of local hits 
improvised by the showman to suit the temper 
of his audience. King Lovurs of Bavaria, the 
grandfather of the present king, was fond of 
stopping in the street, after his abdication at 
east, to witness the performance; and grave 
ministers of state have been known to be late at 
* cabinet council from encountering the mimic 
show on their way. It is very popular in Lon- 
don, where scenes like the one represented in our 
engraving from Freperick Smiru’s admirable 
picture are of every-day occurrence in the streets 


of that city. Such crowds gather round the 
mimic theatre, especially in the early evening, 
when a flaring torch is needed to light up the 
performance, that the police are frequently 
obliged to disperse them to clear the street for 
those who can not afford the time for amusements. 

Our readers are growing more familiar with 
Punch and Judy than they were two or three 
years ago, but there are still comparatively few 
of these grotesqne shows in this country, In 
England and in France and Germany they are 
almost as plenty as hand-organs, and a great 
deal more amusing. As Punch-and-Judy fig- 
ures can now be bought at almost every large 
toy-shop, ngenious boy can easily make a 
show which will be a source of endless amuse- 
ment in the family or at school exhibition-. The 


theatre may be constructed with very little trou- 
ble out of a good-sized pine packing-box, which 
can be obtained at any dry-goods store. It 
should be entirely open behind and at the bot- 
tom, and the opening in front, where the figures 
are displayed, should extend about half-way down 
from the top, leaving a screen for the conceal- 
ment of the performer's head and hands, while a 
curtain extending from the bottom of the box to 
the floor, and spreading a little on each side, will 
completely baffle the curiosity of the audience as 
to the machinery by which the figures are work- 
ed. The box may, as a temporary make-shift, 
be mounted on the backs of chairs. The per- 
former holds the figures each in one hand, and 
by ingeniously working his fingers imparts mo- 
tion to their heads and arms. This is so easily 


| to local circumstances, 
| of voice for each character of the dialogue, skill 


EXHIBITED IN THE DupiteY GALLERY, Lonpow. ] 


learned that one may very soon become an ex- 
pert performer, and capable of giving an exceed- 
ingly diverting entertainment, The old drama 
of Punch and Judy, which is still exhibited in 
England, is not only very long, but rather coarse. 
A bright lad can write his own play, adapting it 
With the proper change 


in the manipulation of the figures, and quickness 
in improvising good hits and jests at the expense 
of his audience, he would soon become a most 
popular showman. The figures cost but little, 
only two or three are needful, and the constrac- 
tion of the theatre itself need add scarcely any 
thing to the expense of the outfit, It may, of 
course, be made elegant and costly, but the plain 
box answers every purpose. 
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F HAMMERS. 


tnessed by the Czar of 
visit in England was 


lin a tall shed of cor- 
iallv for its shelter. It 


mass of iron some fifty 


other steam-hammers, but 


ines nks, wheels, and 
ficantly betoken 


i it are enormous 


— 


| furnaces, which heat the metal to be submitted to 


its tremendous stroke; and tongs of iron, them- 
selves weighing many tons, lie ready to grasp the 
glowing masses, and to turn them under the aw- 
ful blow. The head of the hammer—which, of 
course, works vertically—is detachable, so that 
if the monster breaks his steel fist upon coil or 
another can be quickly supplied. These 
heads alone are big as a sugar hogshead, 
and come down upon the white-hot iron with a 
foree of over a thousand foot-tons. For it is not 
merely with its own weight of thirty tons that the 


anvil, 
huge 


shaft descends: steam is injected behind the fall- 
ing piston, which drives it down with vastly en- 
hanced rapidity and impulse; while more won- 
derful, perhaps, than any thing to be seen above- 
ground is the hidden portion of this stupendous 
forge. There is revealed to sight nothing of this 
lower portion except a flat table of iron—the an- 





vil—level with the floor of the foundry, but un- 
derneath this has been built an extraordinarily 
solid foundation. Huge tablets of foot-thick 
castings alternate with concrete and enormous 
balks of timber, and with lower beds of con- 


HARPER'S WEEKLY _d, 


THE 





crete, and piles driven deep into the solid earth, 
to compose a bed for the uppermost plate upon 
which the giant delivers his terrible stroke. Less 
than this would not render it safe to work the 
hammer to its full power. It would shake down 
its own fastenings and beat the clay basin into 
dust if all that prodigious preparation were not 
made for the earth-shaking impact. As the 
monster actually works, soberly and obediently 
though he does it, the solid soil trembles, and 
every thing movable shivers far and near as, 
with a scream of the steam and a turn of a little 


NEW STEAM-HAMMER AT 
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facture twenty-five-ton and thirty-ton artillery, |long or more, lies in the long furnaces heating, | huge tongs, which are in turn managed by cranes 


such as the Devastation and Gilatton have. But, | 
) Chormous as those pieces appear, far larger are 
}needed. The Junflexible, now constructing, is 
destined to take on board an eighty-ton gun, 
| throwing at least a thousand-pound shot, and 
the Woolwich giant has entered her Majesty's 
service for the express purpose of manufactur- 
ing these and similar trifles. 

The Czar witnessed the whole process, which 
the following description will render intelligible. 
A thick beam or bar of metal, two hundred feet 


and if the tail emerges at the farther end, the 
smiths build up supplementary ovens round and 
over it, so that the entire beam or ribbon may 
be raised to white heat. ‘This being accomplish- 
ed, a mighty wheel, turning a mandrel, seizes the 
near end of the glowing beam, and winds it irre- 
sistibly in a fiery spiral round and round a core. 


| The white-hot iron comes forth like a snake 


from the fires, held steady by its own weight, 
and when the coil is finished it goes, scorching 
the air, to the steam-hammer, held fast by the 


and levers, the attendant Vulcans wearing visors 
on their faces to keep off the fierce glare of the 
mass. So soon as the rough, unwelded spiral is 
fairly placed on the anvil, one turn of a little 
wheel admits the steam into the cylinder. With 
a scream the monster rises, and with a roar he 
comes down, driving up all those tons of twisted 
iron into a compact breech or trunnion-piece, ac- 
complishing with a few such blows what would 
have been—if indeed possible under any circum- 
stances—the labor of many days and men. 


When the monster has finished his part of the 
performance there are yet wonderful things to 
be done and seen. The huge welded masses are 
taken to the lathes, and turned into smooth, neat, 
glittering, component parts—to be afterward 
shrunk on to the central tabe of steel—arid, 
these being fitted and united, a cunning boring 
machine cuts out the rifling from the steel tube, 
and the enormous weapon is then finished up to 
the perfection almost of jeweler'’s work ; while 
in another shed a hundred busy machines turn 
and_polish the great shell and shot for its use. 
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SHAKSPEA 
s bold promontory receives its name from 
ie tragedy of AKiny 
v Dov ’ asks the 
{ Gloster, meeting but 
* Ay, master,” re- | 


** poor | 


RE’S CLIFF. | 


in about me: from that place 
er ?” I shall no leading need.” 

Further on they come upon the scene again. 
vdgar, still keeping up the character of ‘‘ poor 
in t sumed voice of 
villis 
r continues 


m, un 


ery brink of the cliff, and Says : 


nad ‘lom,” has led his father into the country | 


I 
I 
ire himself as yet. —_ Dover, and pretends to conduct him to the | That on the unnumber'd idle 


“Come on, Sir; here’s the place:—stand still.— 
How fearful 

And dizzy ’tis, to cast one’s eyes so low! 
The crows, and choughs, that wing the midway air, 
Show scarce so gross as beetles: Half-way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire ; dreadful trade! 
Methinks, he seems no bigger than his head: 
The fishermen, that walk upon the beach, 

ppear like mice; and yon’ tall anchoring bark, 
Diminish’d to her cock; her cock, a buoy 
Almost too small for sight: The murmuring surge, 
se chafes, 


Can not be heard so high:—I'll look no more; 


[SuppLement, Aveust 1, 1874, 
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Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong. 

Some prosaic critics who have taken the pains 
to stand on the edge of this cliff complain that 
SHAKSPEARE has greatly exaggerated its height. 
as if the great poet were bound to the accuracy 
of a surveyor. Notwithstanding this eavil, the 
promontory is bold and imposing, and forms “ 
grand feature of the coast. rhe tunnel undei 
the cliff is that of the Southeastern Railway. 





